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MODERN FARMING ROLLS 
ON TIMKENS 





Over 9 million acres, an investment of 57 billions of 
dollars in land and buildings—these are the American 
Farmer’s holdings. To all this he adds time, muscle, 
brains and equipment—to dig dollars out of dirt. 


Modern power machinery saves his time and labor. 
Timken Bearings lower his operating costs and main- 
tenance expense; they strengthen and lengthen the life. 
of every machine—save power and lubricant. 


State and county farming authorities contribute valu- 
able scientific knowledge and experience...in advice 
on crops and conditions...in recommending machinery 
“Timken Bearing Equipped”. For the same Timkens 
they recommend are the ones that all Industry uses to 
lick the tough jobs. 


Timken’s super-ability to carry all loads—radial or 
thrust—is founded upon Timken tapered construction, 
Timken positively aligned rolls and Timken-made steel 
—and proved by results in tractors, plows, harvesters, 
threshers, combines and all other types of farming 
equipment. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN i BEARINGS 
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Thanksgiving directs 
Jeff’s interest to— 


Poultry 
By Jeff Mamid 


poet date back into the dim archives of antiquity, al- 
though I refrain from proving my case with the hen I 
bought at the chain store last Saturday. That ossified bird was 
certainly blue-blooded enough to roost in the avian family tree, 
judging by its epidermis, and it must have inherited many of the 
attributes of Gallus bankiva, the jungle fowl ancestor of all our 
garden scratchers. 


The British Museum and the cold show outlines of an Archaeopteryx sit- 





storages of our own land are running 
neck and neck in presenting rare 
specimens of this sort, but I see by the 
papers that temporarily we are beaten 
in the prehistoric poultry line. The 
Londoners have two impressions in 
stone from the Jurassic period that 





ting on its nest. An Archaeopteryx 
was a lizard-tailed bird of formidable 
perplexity to stone-age chefs, and its 
only modern counterpart is found in 
the four-year-old, tree-sitting Leg- 
horn. 


All the milk of human kindness, 
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plus spoon feeding and breast nursing, 
simply won’t make some things digest- 
ible. As our fowls grow older they 


acquire more of the characteristics of 
the original fauna which had to live on 
gravel and survive by their talons. 


HAVE been elated lately. My feath- 

ered friends have elected me a poul- 
try society director. Not being a 
Methodist minister, a colored deacon, 
or a ballet teacher, I can claim no long 
career as a picker of chickens. Yet I 
have been the first one to sit down at 
forty-odd Thanksgiving dinners and 
have lived on poultry left-overs ten 
days thereafter. I have arisen in my 
shirt-tail to shoo polecats out of hen- 
coops, and I have successfully pro- 
duced roasters and broilers on the 
twentieth day in one of those experi- 
mental hot blast incubators. That’s 
what I call shortening the distance 
from cackle to culmination. The se- 
cret of my success in this line is pat- 
terned on the government method— 
restricted moisture! 

But I have lived, as you might say, 
close to the hennery and am a sort of 
little brother to the brooder. It has 
been my pleasant duty to write poul- 
try fiction between sandwiches of fact, 
and to prod many curious farmers into 
asking, “What ails my chickens?” I 
have celebrated National Egg Week 
without exposing myself within range 
on the lecture platform. And finally, 
I have hung around the edge of one 
World Poultry Congress, and I know 
Harry Rhode Island Lewis. Such ex- 
planatory matter is needful so the 
reader will consider me an authority 
worth following, with or without a 
shotgun or sodium fluoride. 


OWLS have entered into the inter- 

ests of human beings almost more 
closely than any other animate crea- 
ture. In the days of Darius Green of 
flying machine fame, men were con- 
tent to flap their mechanical wings 
like unto the barnyard rooster. To- 
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day they outdo the flocks of migrating 
geese, whose aerial honkings in wedge- 
shaped formations used to set us 
a-tingle with the first breath of spring 
and the first sting of autumn. 


From time immemorial man has 
used the sign manual of the bird as his 
emblem of achievement. Poets cinched 
their saddles on the back of a winged 
horse. Mercury, god of speed and 
progress, wore wings on his shoulder 
blades. Then the good Yankee fathers 
adopted the soaring eagle for the trade- 
mark of liberty. When they got to 
stamping it on the coinage, even a na- 
tive of Glasgow found that money 
took wings and flew away. 


T the Canadian poultry congress 

I chatted with a devout follower 
of Mahomet, who spread his prayer rug 
with nonchalance anywhere from 
Prince Edward Island to Vancouver. 
He was wise to the lore of the cradle 
of poultrydom. Previous to meeting 
him I had imagined that quick-think- 
ing American commerce had invented 
the custom hatchery, but he demon- 
strated an ancient oven, erected on the 
Sahara desert before the days of Moses, 
which was used as a huge hatchery; 
and he showed me how on camel back 
they collected the eggs for hatching. 
Perhaps they were thicker shelled eggs 
than we have in Minnesconsin, but he 
claimed the hatcheries had more left- 
overs than shorts just the same. 

He said furthermore that the cock 
of old times was a family symbol of 
steadfast virtue. His example incul- 
cated virtue to the heads of those nu- 
merically large families. They pointed 
out the gorgeous rooster, and _ said, 
“Behold the bird! Imitate him in 
fighting, early rising, eating with the 
family at all hours, and affording pro- 
tection to his spouse.” 

Thereupon he secretly confessed to 
me that he had tried to follow the 
aforesaid injunction to the letter in all 
of the three first things, but that his 


(Turn to page 60) 
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An Asparagus Field Day was held on August 6 at Aiken, South Carolina—in the “theart of the iodine 
belt.” More than 75 per cent of all the ‘grass’? grown in South Carolina was represented by the 350 


farmers present. 


King of the “Grass” 


By G. C. McDermid 


Charleston, South Carolina 


HEN one man in a whole State 
can produce nearly four times 
as much asparagus per acre as his State 
averages, he rightly deserves the title 
of “King of the Asparagus Growers.” 
Such is the case with Rufe Lott of 
Williston, South Carolina. According 
to the best figures we can find, South 
Carolina growers averaged 36 crates 
per acre for the past three years. Mr. 
Lott, on a 10-acre field, has produced 
more than 125 crates per acre for the 
same three years, and his methods of 
fertilization have been so different 
from those of the vast number of 
growers that they have caused most 
“grass” producers to sit up and take 
notice. 
In questioning Mr. Lott as to his 
practices, the writer learned many val- 
uable lessons on fertilization of this 


crop. About February 15, before 
cutting begins, Mr. Lott applies 1,800 
pounds of 5-7-5 (NPK) fertilizer per 
acre. After the cutting season ends, 
generally about May 10 to 15, he uses 
a side-dressing of 1,000 pounds of 
kainit per acre. 

In looking over his field, one is im- 
pressed by the unusual number of 
stalks per hill, the remarkable stand 
which Mr. Lott has, and the large top 
growth which especially is noticeable. 
A great many hills had from 20 to 40 
stalks, and most of these were tremen- 
dous, thrifty, and full of “pep.” He 
stated that he was a believer in cow- 
peas as a cover crop, but that he liked 
clean cultivation until rather late in 
the season, so that the “grass” could 
make a maximum growth during the 
early summer. 
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RECORD OF ASPARAGUS YIELDS, L. A. CAVE, BARNWELL, S. C. 
(3-yr.-Grass) 


Amount 
per A 


Fertilizer 
(NPK) 
Plot 1 
5-7-5 
5-7-5 
12% Kainit 
20% Kainit 
Plot 2 
5-7-5 
5-7-5 
12% Kainit 


1100 lbs. 
1000 lbs. 
500 Ibs. 
500 Ibs. 


1100 Ibs. 
1000 lbs. 
500 lbs. 


Mr. Lott made a talk at the recent 
Asparagus Field Day held at Aiken, 
and_ he explained. his practices to the 
growers at that time. Lang Cave, an- 
other very successful grower, made a 
talk and outlined his methods of cul- 
ture, fertilization, and general prac- 
tice. In addition he showed the grow- 

_ers a very interesting chart which he 

had made from records kept on his 
fertilizer experiment with a 3-year- 
old crop. 

Mr. Cave conducted his “‘test”’ on a 
two-acre basis, using 
two check plots. The 
table above shows what, 
when, how, and why 
Mr. Cave was proud. 

From the above fig- 
ures we see that a gain 
in COLOSSAL “grass” 
of nearly 75 per cent 
was made by the use of 
the additional 500 
pounds of 20 per cent 
kainit, and that the 
gain in FANCY “stuff” 
was well worth while. 

Mr. Cave’s experi- 
ment and Mr. Lott’s 
practice, in the use of 
additional potash salts 
on the asparagus crop 
during its growing sea- 
son, proved conclusive- 
ly to the growers at 
the Asparagus Field 
Day that while they 
had been using some 
potash, they were way 


Time of ap- 
plication 


Feb. 
May 30 
May 30 


Yield per acre 
Colossal Fancy Choice 
bunches bunches _ bunches 


Feb. 10 
May 30 
May 30 
July 10 
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109 90 $2 


under the mark when it came to the 
amount per acre they could use profit- 
ably. There were five other success- 
ful growers who made talks at this 
meeting, and each one in his turn 
stressed the major importance of pot- 
ash for the crop. 

More light on the subject of aspara- 
gus fertilization has been secured by 
the compilation of the answers to a 
questionnaire which was given to the 
farmers at the field day program. A 
summary of these answers is of inter- 


Packing Dixie Brand asparagus, Pender’s Crown Farm, Williston, 


South Carolina. 
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Cutting Dixie Brand “grass”? on Pender’s Crown Farm, Williston, South Carolina. 


This asparagus was 


fertilized with 2,000 Ibs. 7-5-7, 300 Ibs. of nitrate of soda, and 600 Ibs. 20% potash manure salts 
per acre. 


est, and is given below: 

Clemson Agricultural College is 
carrying on some very interesting ex- 
periments at present on the various 
problems of asparagus fertilization, 
time of application, etc., and Dr. R. 
A. McGinty, State Horticulturalist, 
has made the recommendation of 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda before cut- 
ting season begins, and a ton of 5-7-5 
after cutting is over. On some soils, 


the light sandy type, which are so 
prevalent over the South Carolina as- 
paragus area, his recommendation calls 
for a ton of 5-7-10 after the cutting 
season. 

The Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 
tion in Extension Leaflet No. 49, rec- 
ommends the use of one-half ton of 
5-8-7 before cutting season begins; 
another half ton of 5-8-7 after the 

(Turn to page 58) 


Average Analysis 


GROUP 1 N 


Farmers using mixed fertili- 
zers only 
GROUP 2 

Farmers using mixed fertili- 
zers plus potash salts 

Average cost per ton of fer- 
tilizer (Group 1) 

Average cost per ton of fer- 
tilizer (Group 2) 

Per acre fertilization 

Average cost per crate .... 

Average return per acre @ 
$2 per crate (All grades) . 


$28.87 


4.82—7.07—4.91 


4.50—4.33—8.10 


1,521 lbs. (Group 1) 
$52c (Group 1) 


$83.80 (Group 1) 


P K Average yield per A 


41.9 crates 


54.6 crates 


1,935 Ibs. (Group 2) 
Sic (Group 2) 


$109.20 (Group 2) 


In addition to the fertilizer information given above, some interesting facts 
were uncovered as to time of fertilization and its effect upon yields. per acre:-— 


YIELDS 


Mixed fertilizer applied, one-half before and one-half after cutting 45.0 crates 


Mixed fertilizer all applied before cutting 


42.3 crates 


Mixed fertilizer before cutting and potash side-dressing after 


cutting 


$0.2 crates 


Potash application before cutting and mixed fertilizer after 


cutting 
All fertilizer after cutting 


60.0 crates 
50.0 crates 





The 
Fertilized Pasture 





Diagnosed 


O get more out of pastures, there 

must be more put into them than 
has commonly been the custom. For 
every pasture being consistently fer- 
tilized at least 10 are not. Those farm- 
ers who depend upon permanent grass- 
lands for the season’s grazing, whether 
wholly or in part, can well afford to 
consider a program of management for 
their pastures. This is particularly true 
for limited amounts of pasture on high 
priced land. 

It may not ‘have a like application 
for those having many acres of natural 
pasture on cheap land, but even for 
them it does have value in staving off 
the day of inferior returns and live- 
stock ills. A little repair of any ma- 
chine at the proper time usually pre- 
vents the big bills caused by neglect. 
I often think that plants are a lot like 
people. Make the conditions for work 
right in both physical equipment and 
surroundings and plants will do their 
best. Contrary to what one may be- 
lieve, pastures are no exception to this 
rule. 


Ten Arguments for Fertilized 
Pastures 


Fertility attention has been given 
other crops for a long time. Rota- 
tions, legumes, stable manure, and lime 
have kept the wheels of production 
turning profitably. But pastures, gen- 


By George B. Mortimer 


Professor of Agronomy, 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


erally speaking, seem to have escaped 
this or any other scheme of fertility. 
Bound by the faulty tradition that 
land in pasture is land at rest—that it 
cannot wear out, and because they 
often occupy the cheaper lands, pas- 
tures stand as a glaring example of 
crop neglect. But fortunately that 
notion is passing. Improvement of pas- 
tures through the application of scien- 
tific principles of plant and soil chem- 
istry is directing the way out. Farmer 
and scientist alike are exhibiting deep 
interest in pasture lands today. It may 
be hard for some to conceive that pas- 
tures are worth fertilizing, but when 
once practiced and the results noted, 
even the most skeptical are compelled 
to smile at their doubts. I don’t be- 
lieve there is any crop that will re- 
spond better to fertility treatment 
than pastures that are in need of it, 
and let it be kept in mind, a good pas- 
ture is one of the most useful crops 
on the farm. 

For the right sort of a fertilization 
program for any pasture in poor con- 
dition, there may be offered not less 
than 10 substantial arguments gleaned 
from the findings of carefully con- 
ducted experiments. Set down in 
school-room fashion, they might read 
something like this. 

Fertilized pastures offer 

1. More feed, 

2. Feed of superior quality, 
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3. A better distribution of feed 

throughout the season, 

Earlier grazing in the spring, 

. Later grazing in the fall, 

More home-grown protein, 

A much thickened turf, 

. Quicker recovery from drought, 

Better weed control, 

. The prevention of pastures wear- 
ing out. 


Fertilized Pastures Have More 
Feed 


On this point, there is little left to 
the imagination. Yield increases are 
usually among the pronounced visible 
effects. Feeding a hungry plant is like 
feeding a hungry animal. It doesn’t 
take long for the response to show. 
Investigations display varying yield in- 
creases, the range being determined by 
the state of soil depletion, amounts and 
kinds of fertilizer used, when and how 
frequently applied, and the type of 
soil. Increases are more often gradual, 
paralleling a building back of the turf, 
rather than appearing in momentary 






















FROM SICKNESS TO 
HEALTH 


300 pounds of 20 per 
cent superphosphate, 
150 pounds of potash, 
and 1 ton of lime per 
acre effected the cure. 
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jumps. This is especially true of fer- 
tilization that omits nitrogenous 
manuring. 

When fertilization is needed, it 
clears the way for an improvement in 
the quality of feed. The pasture be- 
comes inhabited with superior pasture 
plants, redtop, Canada bluegrass, pov- 
erty grass, weeds, etc., gradually suc- 
cumbing to the will of Kentucky blue- 
grass and white clover. 

Quality is also enhanced through 
increased protein and mineral values of 
the feed. Plants growing on soils rich 
in mineral fertility contain higher per- 
centages of ash in their dry matter, and 
nitrogen fertilized grass carries from 
six to eight per cent more protein than 
nitrogen starved grass. Then too, grass 
growing on rich soils produces a higher 
proportion of leaf to stem, with less 
tendency to run into stemminess and 
seed head early in the season. All this 
makes a superior feed. 

Fertilization involving nitrogenous 
manuring offers not less than two 
weeks earlier grazing in the spring. 
Nitrogen _ fertil- 
ized grass seems 
to yield consis- 
tently 500 to 700 
pounds more dry 
matter an acre up 
to the first week 
in June. If a 
second applica- 
tion of nitrogen 
is made by the 
middle of June, 
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growth is carried farther into the 
season, and recovery is quicker fol- 
lowing the usual August drought. The 
use of nitrogenous manures on grass- 
lands distributes the grazing more uni- 
formly by placing a lift in growth at 
both ends of the season. While min- 
eral fertilization without nitrogen 
swells total yields very materially, 
earlier grazing and uniform distribu- 
tion of feed are not so characteristic 
of it. 


Fertilized Pastures Grow More 
Protein 


Because yields are increased and be- 
cause protein per cents in the feed are 
raised, pasture fertilization should be 
doubly attractive to the dairy farmer. 
Fertilization stimulates protein produc- 
tion in at least three ways. If a pas- 
ture is mineral fertilized only, the pro- 
nounced increase in clover growing 
with the grass is one way that more 
protein will be produced, the clover it- 
self not only being high in this com- 
pound, but the grass being benefitted 
by some of the nitrogen fixed by the 
legumes. Furthermore a soil rich in 
mineral fertility favors a more rapid 
rate of soil nitrification, and hence 


_more nitrogen is available for grass 


growth. 

If a pasture is nitrogen fertilized, 
protein per cents in dry matter are 
very materially lifted. In 1929 the 
writer computed the protein yields an 
acre for two pastures in different 
stages of mineral fertility, one being 
very high in lime, phosphorus, and pot- 
ash, and the other low. The first 
yielded 1,179 pounds of crude protein 
an acre, and the second 419. 


In another test, a pasture which had 


been limed, phosphated, and potashed 
. yielded 3,472 pounds of dry matter an 
' acre containing 749 pounds of crude 


protein. An untreated portion of this 
same pasture gave 1,472 pounds of dry 
matter an acre carrying but 234 


; pounds of protein. The average pro- 
tein per cent in the feed throughout 


‘the season for the fertilized pasture 
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was 21.57, and for the untreated, 
15.89, a difference of 5.68 per cent. 


On another pasture, untreated plats 
yielded protein at the rate of 326 
pounds an acre for the 1929 season. 
Plats fertilized with lime, phosphorus, 
and potash produced 696 pounds, and 
when 60 pounds of nitrogen, made in 
two applications, were applied with the 
mineral treatment, 1,029 pounds of 
protein were the result. It would seem 
that increasing protein production in 
the pasture might be far more eco- 
nomical than purchasing it in the sack, 
everything else considered. 


Fertilized Pastures Have Thicker 
Turfs 


Thin turfs and poor pastures are 
almost synonymous. Poor yields of 
inferior quality, lots of weeds, drought 
affliction, and grub injury when that 
pest strikes, all belong to thin turfed 
pastures. Fertilization and controlled 
grazing are the important steps to take 
in building back a turf. In the writ- 
er’s judgment, the effect of nitrogen 
fertilization in hastening a thickened 
turf is one of the big arguments for 
using it on poor pastures. 


The thicker the turf, offering great- 
er competition to weed encroachments, 
the fewer the weeds and other unde- 
sirable plants present in the pasture. 
The weediest pastures examined are 
the ones with the thinnest turfs, and I 
have seen some of them come to be 
possessed with a thick and practically 
weedless turf when placed under suit- 
able fertilization treatment. It should 
not be thought, thowever, that the 
worst perennials can be ~ eradicated 
from pastures in this way, but such 
weeds as ragweéd, mullen, dock, and 
yarrow are usually eliminated by excit- 
ing a greater competition from the 
pasture plants. A weedy pasture is a 
pretty sure sign of a starving pasture. 

A pasture, well managed and in 
good producing condition is not so 
easily afflicted with drought, and re- 
covery takes place quicker when the 


(Turn to page $8) 
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| USE GOOD SEED 


By O. C. Lee 


Extension Botanist 
Purdue University 


NE of the oldest lessons in agri- 
culture, that man cannot gather 
fruit from thorns, or figs from thistles, 
is being completely ignored by thou- 
sands of American farmers, due largely 
to a sudden and complete change in 
the seed situation to which we have 
not yet become adjusted. To further 
this evil the recent drought in the corn 
belt area, where clover plays an impor- 
tant part in the crop rotation, has 
brought about a scarcity of good seed. 
It is a well-known fact that Amer- 
ica does not produce sufficient clover 
seed for home needs. The huge deficit 
has long been supplied from European 
sources and before the war most of the 
imported seed was a blended product, 
a single shipment of which may have 
represented a dozen European coun- 
tries scattered geographically from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean. During 
the war all this stopped and shipments 
of seed direct from Italy, France, and 
other European countries reached our 
shores. 


The Blame for Failures 


Then began almost complete clover 
failures on thousands of American 
farms, and the trail of suspicion led to 
seed that originated in warm climates, 
principally in Italy, a country that has 
supplied American farmers with many 
millions of bushels of seed. It was def- 
initely proved that warm climate seeds 
cannot stand the rigors of winter 
weather in. parts of the American 
clover belt, a revolutionary discovery 
that led to the new federal seed stain- 
ing law requiring that 10 per cent of 


‘ 


Seeds of the field bindweed commonly are found 
in our Western seeds. 


all unadapted imported clover and al- 
falfa seed be stained red as a warning 
to American purchasers. The only ex- 
ception is in the case of unadapted al- 
falfa seed from South America, which 
is stained orange. 

Since the knowledge that winter- 
killing resulted from the use of un- 
adapted foreign seed has become preva- 
lent among farmers, and since we have 
been given the means for distinguish- 
ing the imported product, the demand 
for clover seed has been tremendous. 
With small supply and great demand, 
prices of seed have increased. The most 
unfortunate result of this situation is 
the fact that high prices have resulted 
in the dumping on the market of vast 
quantities of native seed so badly rid- 
den with weed seeds, of such low ger- 
mination and such poor quality gen- 
erally, as to be even worse-than--un- 
adapted*' foreign “produets:-"When a 
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farmer uses unadapted seed, the worst 
that can happen is the loss of his crop 
through winter-killing, but when he 
sows seed infested with quack grass, 
Canada thistle, dodder, and other nox- 
ious weeds, he is piling up hard labor 
and heavy losses for years to come. 
Dodder seed, for instance, has been 
found to lie in the soil for years and 
continue to prohibit the profitable 
growth of alfalfa or clover. And many 
thousands of farmers regret the day 
they brought the Canada thistle, field 
bindweed, and other pesky weeds to 
‘their lands via the impure seed route. 
Most up-to-date farmers are pretty 
well convinced regarding the value of 
good seed, nevertheless it is safe to say 
that the majority of the clover and al- 
falfa seed used on American farms 
contains over 1,000 weed seeds per 
pound. Fifty-nine samples of alfalfa 
seed tested last year at the State Seed 
Laboratory at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana, averaged 7,846 weed 





A seed inspector taking his samples. 
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seeds per pound, while white clover 
contained 40,950 weed seeds per 
pound. The same year mixed seeds 
were found to contain an average of 
69,613 weed seeds per pound when cal- 
culated on a 35-sample basis. Of the 
sweet clover samples, 13.9 per cent 
contained Canada thistle seeds, while 
dodder was found in 12.1 per cent of 
the alsike clover, in 19.8 per cent of 
the red clover, and in 41.4 per cent 
of the alfalfa samples tested. 


Reliable Sources 


The question then arises, how can 
a farmer be sure of getting good seed? 
To answer this question, let us first 
consider the sources of seeds. The av- 
erage farmer has five principal sources 
of supply—his own land, his neigh- 
bor’s, the local seed merchant, travel- 
ing agents, and the mail order seed 
houses. 


Two of these, the mail order seed 
house and the traveling agent, should 
be regarded with extreme caution. 
When seed is purchased by mail from 
a firm located outside the border of 
the state, the farmer automatically 
loses the protection offered by the state 
seed law, which is argument enough 
for buying at home. Many mail order 
seed firms are not sufficiently reliable. 
We have seen enough of the ruinous 
results of purchasing so-called “bar- 
gain” mail order seed to feel it unwise 
for anyone to indulge in this practice 
unless absolutely certain of the relia- 
bility of firms offering such wares. 

Speaking of the traveling agent, we 
can say that there are undoubtedly 
honest vendors of seed by this method, 
but the fact remains that the itinerant 
peddler is here today and gone tomor- 
row and has very little interest in the 
farmer aside from the profit he can 
make in the seed transaction. This is 
not true of the local merchant, who 
has a business establishment and a 
reputation to maintain, and who is in- 
terested in seeing his farm patrons 
prosper and eventually help his busi- 
ness. 

(Turn to page 55) 











The Difference 


By L. J. McDonald 


Henryetta, Oklahoma 


66 HAT caused the great dif- 
ference, Mr. Edwards?” 

The question was asked by the 

President of the Henryetta Rotary 

Club when that organization was 


holding a rural acquaintance meeting 
in the Irish-potato field of Floyd Ed- 


wards, prominent farmer living near 
Henryetta. The selling of the busi- 
ness men of the city upon the idea 


Right: Floyd Edwards 
Standing between the 
convincing part of the 
demonstration. The 
potatoes on his left 
represent the yield of 
one row of the un- 
fertilized plot and the 
baskets on his right 
show the yield of one 
row of the plot receiv- 
ing 600 pounds 4-8-6 
per acre. Note size of 
potatoes on top of each 
crate. 


that it is absolutely necessary for them 
to talk the use of commercial fertil- 
izers to their customers was the com- 
pelling motive back of the meeting 
being held. 

The business men could see for 
themselves that fertilizers did make 
a big difference in the growth of the 
plants and when a few of the plants 

(Turn to page 54) 


Left: W. P. Rorex, 
chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Committee of 
the Henryetta Chamber 
of Commerce and pres- 
ident of the Lion’s 
Club, looking over the 
potato fertilizing dem- 
onstration conducted 
on the Edwards Farm. 









































The Inquiring Mind 
and the Seeing Eye 


By Dr. A. S. Alexander 


University of Wisconsin 


T is a pleasure and a privilege to 

honor Professor Charles Sumner 
Plumb, the eminent animal husband- 
man of the Ohio State Agricultural 
College. 

That, I am sure, was the feeling of 
the host of co-workers and friends 
who placed his portrait in the picture 
gallery of the Hall of Fame of the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago; for they es- 
teem him as a man who has rendered 
splendid service as a teacher, research 
worker, judge of livestock, and writer. 

From these walls his kindly, alert, 
intelligent countenance will, through 
the coming years, look down upon the 
rising generation of visiting animal 
husbandry students, successful 4-H 
boys and girls, teachers, and the lead- 
ing breeders, feeders, exhibitors, sales- 
men, and utilizers of livestock. To 
all of these, the memory of his work 
and service will be an inspiration and 
encouragement to make the farm ani- 
mals of America the finest and most 
profitable on earth. 

Those who know Professor Plumb 
most intimately can say of him hon- 
estly, lovingly, and without fulsome 
praise, that he perfectly personifies 
those Christian virtues which some 
now consider old-fashioned, but are 
virtually important as a foundation 
for stable, lasting success in every vo- 
cation of life. They admire him also 
for his cheerful spirit, unselfishness, 
industry, enthusiasm, religious charac- 
ter, and neverfailing patience. 

And what wonderful patience, in- 
domitable will power, vitality, and re- 
cuperative stamina he must have had 
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to surmount and survive the terrible 
accident which brought him, in 1925, 
to the very portals of death, broken in 
body, utterly helpless, and for a time 
clouded in memory. 

Through God’s great mercy his life, 
eventually, was spared. Today, though 
past the allotted Biblical age, he is out 
and about, efficient, intensely in- 
terested in life, and, as his intimate 
friend Uncle Davie Fyffe, the well- 
known expert manager of the Ohio 
Experiment College stud, herds, and 
flocks reported recently, “He is as 
clear in his mind and as ready for an 
argument as ever.” 

It is no wonder that Professor 
Plumb is esteemed and admired by all 
those who have benefitted by his 
teaching and example; for it has well 
been said of him that he has always 
held high the virtue of honesty and 
stressed and impressed upon the young- 
er men who have come under his in- 
fluence the fact that man has no 
greater asset than his integrity. The 
world ever is quick to appreciate one 
who possesses those fine attributes. 


His Early Training 


Professor Plumb was born at West- 
field, Massachusetts, April 21, 1860. 
His father, David H. Plumb, who 
traced his ancestry back to early col- 
onists of lower New York State, was 
educated as a clergyman and officiated 
as pastor in New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts churches. He also 
served during the Civil War with the 
Massachusetts volunteers. His mother, 
Helen M. Wallace, was descended from 
Scottish seafaring folk and imparted 
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to her son many of those sterling qual- 
ities which were to serve him in such 
good stead in the years to come. 

Like so many other comparatively 
poor boys, Charles had to peddle pa- 
pers to defray expenses when he at- 
tended the grammar and high schools 
at Westfield. As he grew older he 
spent part of his time in work on the 
dairy farms of the district and also 
gained practical experience in the to- 
bacco fields of the Connecticut valley. 

When the time 
came for him to 
enter the Massa- 
chusetts Agricul- 
tural College, he 
again had to pay 
his expenses by 
labor. He worked 
on the College 
farm and for the 
horticultural de- 
partment. Thus 
he gained a sound 
practical knowl- 
edge of agricul- 
ture, in addition 
to the theoretical 
course of study 
which he took 
and completed, 
in four years, at 
the age of 22. He 
likewise de vel- 
oped bodily 
strength and vig- 
or which enabled 
him to “make” 
the College football team in his junior 
and senior years. 

Always, he loved to write and 
could express his ideas clearly and con- 
cisely. This ability gained for him his 
first position in life, as assistant editor 
of the Rural New Yorker, which he 
filled until the summer of 1884. Then 
he became first assistant to Dr. K. L. 
Sturtevant, the eminent agriculturist 
who was at that time director of the 
recently organized Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, New 
York. There, he came in touch with 
men who were destined to become 








Professor Charles Sumner Plumb 
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worthily famous in agricultural his- 
tory, foremost among whom were Dr. 
Stephen Moulton Babcock, originator 
of the milk butterfat test now used 
throughout the world, and the late Dr. 
Edwin Freemont Ladd, who became 
the distinguished president of the 
North Dakota College of Agriculture, 
and later admirably served his people 
as United States Senator. 

After working at the Geneva New 
York Experiment Station from 1884 
until 1887, he 
was professor of 
agriculture at the 
University of 
Tennessee and as- 
sistant director of 
the Experiment 


Station, until 
1890, when he 
became _ vice-di- 


rector of Purdue 
Indiana Agricul- 
tural Experiment 
Station until 
1901, director 
1901-1902, and 
also served for a 
time as professor 
of agricultural 
science and pro- 
fessor of animal 
husbandry and 
dairying. 

Experience, 
gained at the va- 
rious institutions 
just mentioned, 
fully equipped and fitted Professor 
Plumb for the most notable and suc- 
cessful work of his career, undertaken 
when, in 1902, he was called to Ohio 
University to organize an animal hus- 
bandry department. Dean Hunt was 
then at the head of the Agricultural 
College. 

When Professor Plumb arrived, he 
found but a few grade milk cows in 
meager and inadequate stables. These 
animals were cared for by students 
working for the dairy department, and 
the milk was sold to private consum- 
ers in Columbus. The new animal 
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husbandman at once began an active 
campaign to obtain purebred live- 
stock, new horse and cattle barns, and 
a judging pavilion. The result of his 
endeavors was that the State Legisla- 
ture, in the Spring of 1906, appro- 
priated about $80,000 for the purpose 
and the needed buildings were erected 
and filled with 4ine livestock. 

The possession of these adequate 
buildings and better animals stimu- 
lated increased activity in the institu- 
tion. More teachers were employed 
and regular herdsmen took the place 
of the students in caring for the in- 
creasing stud, herds, and flocks. All 
the while, Professor Plumb labored 
strenuously to establish his depart- 
ment, and soon saw it rank high with 
those of other State Experiment Sta- 
tions. At the same time, livestock in- 
terests of the State were given per- 
sonal attention and encouragement 
and, incidentally, the Ohio Live Stock 
Breeders’ Association flourished and be- 
came widely influential for the good 
of the industry. 

Friend to Students 


The students had now found in 
Professor Plumb a capable, painstak- 
ing, and efficient instructor and that 
expert rapidly gained a reputation in 
his line of work. While a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, he also proved a true 
friend and wise counsellor. Today he 
is affectionately regarded by all who 
took work under him and many of 
them have succeeded splendidly in the 
fields of livestock breeding and man- 
agement, farm journalism, research, 
and teaching. Of these men he is 
justly proud, and that he treasures 
their friendship is well indicated by 
the fact that every Christmas he sends 
“the boys” a kindly letter of greeting 
from which he gets a wonderful re- 
sponse. INR 

It may truly be said that Professor 
Plumb is a fine example of the type of 
agricultural scientist who has done 
much to elevate the agricultural col- 
lege to a position of equality, respect, 
and efficiency among the other depart- 
ments of learning in the State Uni- 
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versities of the land. The livestock 
breed societies have honored him in 
many ways and as a competent judge 
he has, during the past 25 years, 
“picked the winners” in many a show. 

As a writer on livestock subjects 
Professor Plumb has been indefatig- 
able and successful: His textbooks have 
been adopted and used throughout 
America and are well known abroad. 
One of them was translated for use in 
Russian government institutions. The 
celebrated Authors’ Club of London 
made him a member, and his frequent 
trips abroad have gained him many 
friends “across the water.” 

The textbook translated was ““Types 
and Breeds of Farm Animals” and you 
will see it in the hands of practically 
every student of animal husbandry. 
That fact surely proves its merits. Its 
author has, indeed, been a most pro- 
lific producer of livestock literature— 
a rapid, concise and correct writer, 
whose expression is clear, exact, and 
appealing. Notable among his works, 
in addition to the leading textbook 
mentioned, are: Little Sketches of Fa- 
mous Beef Cattle; Beginnings in Ani- 
mal Husbandry; Judging Farm Ani- 
mals; A Study of Farm Animals; Bio- 
graphical Directory of American Agri- 
cultural Scientists; Indian Corn Cul- 
ture, and a Partial Index of Animal 
Husbandry Literature. 

In 1887-91 he also edited and pub- 
lished Agricultural Science. 


Resigns to Do Research 


In 1920 Professor Plumb resigned as 
head of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment and devoted his time to in- 
structional work in sheep husbandry 
and research. Two years ago he gave 
up the sheep work and now is occu- 
pied with research investigations and, 
at home, in writing, surrounded by 
one of the most complete libraries of 
livestock literature in the country. 
Among the books you will see a re- 
port on sheep conditions which he 
prepared for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, when in Europe, and with 
it there are, no doubt, many manu- 

(Turn to page 54) 












A Remedy for 


SAND DROWN 


By W. H. 


Baltimore, 


T would appear that an immediate 

remedy for sand drown (mag- 
nesium deficiency) in tobacco has been 
found. During the past season Pro- 
fessor C. B. Williams of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture con- 
ducted a number of experiments on 
the farm of Fred Richardson, Zebulon, 
North Carolina, where sand drown 
was rapidly developing. The purpose 
of these experiments was to determine 
if sand drown (magnesium deficiency) 
in tobacco could be corrected or ar- 
rested in the growing crop 
after it had already made its 
appearance. To a number of 
plots of tobacco, badly affected 
with sand drown, he 
applied a sidedressing of 
100, 150, 200, and 250 
pounds per acre of sul- 
phate of potash-mag- 
nesia. 

When the _ tobacco 
was ready to harvest, 
the writer, with Pro- 
fessor Williams and‘ 
Mr. Jackson, inspected 
these plots. To our 
surprise and pleasure, 
we found that in every 
instance where the sul- 
phate of potash-mag- 
nesia had been applied 
to the young plants, 
sand drown had been 
completely arrested ; 
whereas, in portions of 
the fields where sul- 
phate of potash-mag- 








Scherffius 


Maryland 


nesia was not applied, sand drown had 
continued to spread right up to the 
top leaves of the plants. 

A farmer in the vicinity, who. no- 
ticed the beginning of sand drown on 
his small plants, had followed Profes- 
sor Williams’ lead and applied 110 
pounds per acre of sulphate of potash- 
magnesia to his crop. As a conse- 
quence there was no sand drown show 
ing in his crop, except the original ou 
the small sand leaves. He had com 
pletely arrested the damage and mad: 
(To page $1) 


A typical case of 
sand drown. 








Korean Lespedeza 


By Ralph Kenney 


Field Agent in Agronomy, Kentucky College of Agriculture 


66 FIGURE the drought just cost 

I me about $1,000 on my three 
little fields of Korean,” said John 
Proctor of Franklin county, Kentucky, 
in early October this fall. 

“How is that?” I asked. 

“Well there is plenty of seed on 
what is there and I surely will have 
the ground covered like a carpet next 
year, but it’s too short to harvest seed, 
now,” said Proctor. 

And that was true. But there was 
not a square foot of ground without 
one or more vigorous Korean plants in 
his entire sowing. Each plant had sev- 
eral hundred seeds so near maturity 
that a hard freeze would not damage 
many of them. 

“Did you sow anything else with 
it?” 

“Yes, timothy, bluegrass and red 
clover.” 

There was not a sprig of any of 
them to be found. 

Naturally Proctor feels bad because 
of his failure. He has dismissed from 
his mind the total loss of the other 
seed money. But he feels mighty good 
over that stand of Korean lespedeza 





Harvesting Korean seed with a pan attached to the cutter bar. 
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and had he not been hoping every day 
for rain to make it a few inches taller 
to harvest, he could have grazed a 
cow to the acre for the past 60 days. 

This farm is in a territory that this 
year grew not more than two nubbins 
on each 10 stalks of corn, where all 
red clover failed, and half of the spring 
sown alfalfa and sweet clover perished 
in the dry weather. 

The Korean performance in this sit- 
uation is typical of all of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and the drought 
damaged area in adjoining States. Nine 
out of 10 Korean fields sowed last 
spring made stands. True, the growth 
was short. But the plants lived, re- 
mained green, and furnished grazing in 
August when all else except sweet 
clover and alfalfa was brown, and will 
volunteer perfect stands next year. 

This is the most amazing perform- 
ance of any forage plant that farmers 
in this country have ever seen. Soy- 
beans made some hay where Korean 
might not have done it, but soys would 
have been an abject failure for pasture 
where Korean made it. Sudan grass 
also, made some hay but was not a 
luxuriant plant except 
on well-prepared 
ground on favored bot- 
tom lands. Some bot- 
toms grew two small 
cuttings of alfalfa hay. 
Some second-year sweet 
clover grew large and 
made much grazing. 
But of all spring-sown 
seeds, Korean made 
stands on hilltops as 
well as in the bottoms, 
on thin spots often 
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Hauling Korean Lespedeza to the thresher. 


better, and always as good as on the 
average of the field; and the fields are 
covered with a carpet of seed that 
will grow next year without additional 
money spent upon them. 

On the other hand are the tens of 
thousands of spring-sown grass fields 
where millions of dollars worth of seed 
was sown, and they all require labor 
and as much more money next spring 
for—nothing better than another gam- 
ble on what the season will do to them. 

In Spencer county, Kentucky, 
County Agent R. S. Dunn became 
curious about whether there was a red 
clover field alive in the county. He 
traced down 136 fields and quit. They 
were all failures. Nineteen men in the 
same county sowed Korean, and every 
field has a successful stand. 

In Warren county, where a little 
more rain fell at times, 72 Korean 
growers with successful stands report 
that 47 of them sowed other fields to 
red clover. Only three of these red 
clover fields were still alive in August. 


Seed Is in Demand 


For six years now, since small quan- 
tities of seed were released from the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, Korean lespedeza seed has been 
used so extensively that each sowing 


season has found many farmers hunt- 
ing far and wide for the seed after all 
of the preceding years’ harvested crop 
had been sold. The plant is an annual 
legume, as fine stemmed and leafy as 
alfalfa, capable of making profitable 
yields on any soil that will grow weeds 
of any kind, and ranking in feeding 
value above red clover and possibly ‘a 
little under alfalfa at its best. When 
we realize, however, that in hay-mak- 
ing it holds its leaves with little shat- 
tering and is cured and hauled in 24 
hours after cutting, it compares more 
favorably with alfalfa and sweet 
clover, which so often are rain-soaked 
and weather-damaged before finally 
being saved. 

Korean, like other lespedezas, does 
well on poor, sour, wet land, fre- 
quently doing its best where even 
grasses are the poorest. However, it re- 
sponds to lime and fertilizer, and, 
when treated to good land, yields as 
well or better than any other forage 
crop of its class. Five years’ expe- 
rience indicates that yields from a full 
stand will rarely fall under two tons 
per acre and frequently may be four 
or even five tons per acre on land cap- 
able of growing from 30 to 50 bush- 
els of corn. Fifty-four hundred 
pounds of Korean hay per acre were 
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secured at the Mayfield, Kentucky, Ex- 
periment Field, compared with 4,000 
pounds of common lespedeza. 

Korean sprouts early in the spring 
at temperatures too low for other 
lespedezas and clovers. In fact, last 
winter on old fields in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, it was found making a 
start in December and again in Feb- 
ruary. Of course, much of this early 
growth is frozen, but plenty of seed is 
always on hand in old fields to make 
a dozen new stands if need be. At 
any rate, with the warmest February 
on record for 40 years, and an unsea- 
sonably cold March, and with April 
temperatures down to 19 degrees 
Fahrenheit, not a single old field in 
Kentucky has been reported ruined by 
spring freezing. Spring seedings were 
damaged, but few if any were ruined. 


A Hardy Plant 


As pasture plants, the annual lespe- 
dezas as a rule require a grass sown 
with them to provide early spring 
forage. Korean no doubt will be most 
extensively used in mixtures, but it is 
large enough to graze fully three 
weeks ahead of common Jap and from 
one to three weeks ahead of Kobe, the 
other giant lespedeza that was intro- 
duced with Korean. Kobe failed to 
make stands in the drought and 75 
per cent of common Jap perished from 
dry weather in Kentucky this year. 

The past spring was a most disas- 
trous time for spring-sown grasses and 
clovers of all kinds in Kentucky and 
adjoining territory. During May and 
June, more than 100 Korean fields 
were visited, ranging from 40 miles 
north of Cincinnati, Ohio, to the Ten- 
nessee line and from the Big Sandy on 
the east of Kentucky to the Mississippi 
river on the west. Every field had a 
stand capable of at least reseeding for 
a full volunteer stand next year, and 
most made 60 days grazing or a fair 
crop of seed or hay where they were 
not grazed. On the other hand, 9 
out of 10 fields in the same region 
sowed this spring to grasses and red 
clover, alsike, or sapling clover are 
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practical failures. In one June day’s 
check up in Montgomery county, 
Kentucky, 18 fields were inspected. 
Six of these were Korean, one volun- 
teer stand from last year and the oth- 
ers spring-sown. All Korean fields but 
one were good stands, and the poor 
one will reseed for a perfect stand next 
year. 

Of the eight sowed to red clover 
with various grasses mixed, only one 
had a fair stand of clover, which looks 
as though it would die this summer. 
The grasses were all failures or very 
poor stands where spring-sown. The 
fall-sown timothy was generally good. 

Few growers as yet recognize the 
peculiar value of lespedeza in its an- 
nual habit of growth. Winter does 
not damage it, and the next year’s 
growth is always better. Other pas- 
ture and hay plants are damaged by 
winter, and the following year’s yields 
are always less. 

These Korean fields were sowed un- 
der all conditions of seed-bed prepara- 
tion, with nurse crops and without, 
and no conclusion can be drawn as to 
which is best. There were good and 
poor stands and growth, no matter 
how handled. Likewise, on the date of 
sowing, no conclusion can be drawn. 
Good stands and growth were as fre- 
quently found from one date of seed- 
ing as another. 


Widely Adaptable 


Last fall (1929) Korean fields aver- 
aging more than two feet in height 
were common throughout Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Some large fields aver- 
aged 36 inches in height, although 
frequently in such growth the crop 
lodges. : 

Success has been had with seedings 
in nearly every State in the United 
States. One seed association shipped to 
all but eight States last spring, and 
one individual grower has equalled this 
record for the past three years. Grow- 
ers in widely scattered localities in- 
creased their acreages rapidly once they 
saw what the plant would do for them. 

(Turn to page 50) 





Of all the soil improvement practices adopted by farmers, 10.9 per cent are due to general meetings. 





Effective Extension 


By Rensselaer Sill 


Ohio State University 


UDGING by a recent interview 

with M. C. Wilson, director of 
extension studies of the office of co- 
operative extension work in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, it 
looks as though guesses and hunches 
will be as old-fashioned and out-of- 
date in promoting the adoption of effi- 
cient soil practices as planting by the 
moon is as a means of increasing the 
yields of certain crops. 

Indeed, research is invading the ex- 
tension field as never before, media 
are analyzed, projects placed under the 
microscope, and surveys conducted on 
a nation-wide basis, in hopes of dis- 
covering just which are the best meth- 
ods to use in obtaining the largest re- 
turns per dollar invested in the exten- 
sion budget. 

“Already,” Mr. Wilson told me, “we 
have uncovered data pointing to an 





even more effective use of time and 
labor on the part of extension workers 
engaged in soil improvement projects 
of one kind or another.” 

“What,” I asked, “are the most 
effective extension media for use in 
soil projects? What’s the best way to 
improve them? What about their fu- 
ture? What combinations of media 
produce the desired results most effi- 
ciently?” 

“Just a minute,” he replied, “‘you’ve 
given me quite an order. First of all 
we'll talk about the first question, 
what are the most effective media to 
use in soil improvement projects? 
Well,” and he turned to his chart in- 
dex, ““we have made a survey, as you 
know, of that problem. It was in- 
cluded in a study made by the U. S. 
D. A. in cooperation with the exten- 
sion services of 13 States, which un- 
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earthed basic information relating to 
the effectiveness of extension work in 
influencing farm and home practices 
on 9,287 farms in 27 counties. 
“Now this chart answers your ques- 


‘tion. It is based on 1,244 soil prac- 
‘tices and 2,103 dairy practices, and 


shows just which media we found to 


‘be most effective in soil improvement 
-work, 


“For example, the soils chart indi- 





M. C. Wilson, in Charge of Extension Studies, 


+ Office of Cooperative Extension, United States 


Department. of Agriculture. 


. eates that 16.6 per cent of soil im- 


provement practices adopted by farm- 


. ers. are’ due to farm and‘ home visits 
. from their county. agent. Office calls 


an 


are--next ‘with 13.8 per cent; news 


_ stories rank next in effectiveness with 


‘11.6 per cent to their credit; general 


. Meetings next with 10.9 per cent; 


method demonstrations, 8.8° per cent; 


--and adult result demonstrations, 7.9 


per cent. 

‘“The percentage of improved prac- 
tices adopted because of what we call 
indirect spread is unusually high in 
the case of soils. It is responsible for 
the- adoption of 22.1 per cent of the 


_ soil practices adopted and is the re- 


‘sult of one neighbor passing’ informa- 


tion on soil practices to another neigh- 


. bor. That the indirect spread of im- 


proved practices plays such a large. 
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part in extension is perfectly natural. 
The statement of a neighbor of good 
standing in the community, the results 
obtained with different kinds of fer- 
tilizer, the reported yield of a new 
variety of cotton or wheat, the size of 
a neighbor’s milk check, success in 
canning vegetables, or a convenient 
kitchen, all are. powerful forces set in 
motion by extension teaching.” 

“What do you think about the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
media which have proved most effec- 
tive in soil extension work?” I. asked. 
““How can they be improved?” 

““We have,” he replied, “no research 
data on that for any particular kind 
of project, such as soils. But here is 
what we know about the various media 


- . independent.-of- the.-kind  of+ subject 


matter they may be used for. 
Relative Advantages , 


“The chart showed that farm and 
home. visits. are. responsible. for the 
adoption of 16 practices out of every 
100 soil improvement practices. Now 


” the obvious disadvantages of farm and 


home visit as a means of bringing 
about the adoption of desired practices 
are: it is expensive, takes a lot of time, 
makes it impossible to ‘reach more than 
a few people, arid results in a-tendency 
to visit only the farmers living ‘on good 
roads. However, this extension media 
‘has several advantages, such’ as, it fa- 
miliarizés the worker’ with home con- 


. ditions, builds a basis for local organi- 


‘zation, develops good will, and what 
is of considerable imiportante in soils 
work, it makes possible-the gathering 
of first hand -information on actual 
improvements. ’ oer 

“T feel,” Mr. Wilson said, “that this 
means of promoting the adoption of 
various agricultural practices can be 
improved if the extension worker plans 
his trip ‘beforehand so -as‘ to ‘visit a 
large number -of: farmers with the 
greatest saving of- time and expense. 
It is a good idea to have definite pur- 
pose for each trip and to let the owner 
know of the visit sometime in advance. 

“News stories, you'll remember, 
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were responsible for the adoption of 
11.6 per cent of the soil improvement 
practices. In addition to their direct 
influence, they are probably of con- 
siderable help in increasing the effec- 
tiveness of indirect spread. Their total 
influence is high, they can be readily 
adopted to all kinds of subject mat- 
ter, are economical, have a high num- 
ber of takes in proportion to exposures, 
and attract attention to other exten- 
sion means and agencies. 

“What would be some good ways to 
increase the effectiveness of the news 
story? Well, I think much can be ac- 
complished by using only timely news, 
by fitting the stories to the needs of 
the paper’s circulation, by keeping the 
audience we desire to reach in mind, 
and by following as much as possible 
the journalistic style, which places the 
most-important facts of the story in 
the first paragraph and which is con- 
cise, lively, and interesting. 

“As to general meetings, which were 
responsible. for the adoption of almost 
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11 out of every 100 soil practices, they 
have certain advantages over other 
media in that they reach a large num- 
ber of people, make possible a rela- 
tively low cost per practice adopted, 
have a high ratio of takes to expos- 


‘ures; and furnish an opportunity to 


see and hear. 

“T believe,” he told me, “that they 
can be greatly improved through more 
effective advertising, through the 
focusing of attention on important 
things, the use of illustrative and 
graphic material, the careful planning 
and organizing of the programs, and 
the liberal use of local talent.” 

“Have any surveys been made on 
the proper combinations of media to 
use in various kinds of extension 
work?” I asked. 

“No, but we are attacking that 
problem now and hope to have some 
data on it in the future. Right at 
present we are attempting to analyze 
the different kinds of projects in order 

(Turn to page 50) 


FARM AND HOME VISITS ARE SECOND ONLY TO INDIRECT METHODS 
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This graph shows the relative value of different extension methods in connection with 2,103 dairy 


practices and 1,244 soil practices. 


(Courtesy, of .C. B., » Sith, and M.- ify Milsop, . The. Agricultural 
Extension System of the United States.) 
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HI-BRED CORN 


By E. N. Bressman 


Associate Professor of Farm Crops, Oregon Agricultural College 


HE practical application of the 

most important improvement in 
the corn crop in more than a score of 
years is being carried out on the farm 
of J. J. Newlin at Grimes, Iowa. This 
farm, which is located less than 10 
miles from Des Moines, is worth the 
visit of any corn grower in the corn 
belt. I spent a profitable day with Mr. 
Newlin seeing not only his method of 
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Professor Bressman pointing to one of his favorite inbreds. 
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developing the highest yielding variety 
of corn in Iowa, but also his method 
of handling the seed. This new variety, 
which he calls Hi-Bred is really a high 
grade product from beginning to end. 

Mr. Newlin’s contribution to corn 
improvement is two-fold; first, he is 
producing seed of crossed inbred corn 
on a commercial scale for the first 
time. This crossed inbred corn won 
highest honors in the 
Iowa corn yield contest 
last year. In fact, Mr. 
Newlin won 10 of the 
possible 12 blue ribbons 
in this yield contest. 
Let it be known that 
the winning of blue rib- 
bons in a yield con- 
test is far more impor- 
tant than winning blue 
ribbons at a corn show 
or a State Fair, because 
winnings at a yield con- 
test are based on per- 
formance, not on beauty 
or someone’s guess. Mr. 
Newlin’s blue ribbons 
are the result of the 
wonderful performance 
of his new corn in an 
actual comparison with 
many of the best varie- 
ties of the corn belt 
grown under similar 
conditions. 

The second contribu- 
tion of Mr. Newlin is 
his rapid drying method 
which reduces the dis- 
eases of corn greatly. 
The combination of a 
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high powered, high 
yielding strain of corn 
plus disease-free seed 
makes for the first time 
a real improvement in 
the corn crop. 

In 1905 two scien- 
tists, East and Shull, 
working independently, 
began to inbreed corn. 
This is the only scien- 
tific method of corn 
improvement that has 
been developed. In 
this method, the plant 
is inbred four to six 
generations by placing 
the pollen on the silk 
of the same plant. 

Inbreeding is the quickest and sur- 
est way of purifying corn. It does 
quickly what the corn grower was try- 
ing to do by selection, but it produces 
the same results that one gets in select- 
ing too closely. That is, the inbred 
strain reduces greatly in vigor and 
yields only about half as much as the 
unselected parent. These inbred strains 
are of no value, as they are, but when 
two unrelated inbreds are crossed, they 
produce seed that will give astonishing 
results. This hybrid seed grows a plant 
that restores all of the original vigor 
and yield of the seed and also goes 
much further because, in most every 
case, the hybrid seed outyields the orig- 
inal varieties. An important thing to 
remember is that this hybrid seed will 
give good results for only one season. 
The corn grower must resort to hybrid 
seed each year, to get high yielding 
seed. 


Work Is Practical 


The first impression is that all of 
this work is very technical and not 
very practical. However, it is not difh- 
cult to keep the inbred strains pure and 
develop hybrid seed. However, it is the 
special work of the seedsman or seed 
grower. He can furnish the corn grow- 
er hybrid seed each year at a rate rea- 
sonable enough to give the grower a 
profit over ordinary seed. Mr. Newlin 
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A furnace with blower attachment for drying corn. 


(Note thermostat) 


has devised a planter that plants corn 
through the bean attachment as well 
as the regular planter box. 

The most important fundamental 
fact about this entire method, is that, 
when a grower is producing an inbred 
strain, he eliminates many strains that 
carried bad weaknesses of corn. Many 
of the strains are self-eliminating, that 
is, they are sterile, producing albino or 
white seedlings, and many other freaks 
of the corn field. Any strain that is 
vigorous enough to withstand inbreed- 
ing for from four to six generations, 
has pretty good hereditary characters 
and makes a good basis for a new 
variety. 

The possibilities of this method are 
unlimited, and only the surface has 
been scratched. It is interesting to 
note that this inbreeding method is 
being applied to other cross pollinated 
crops such as red clover, sun-flowers, 
timothy, alfalfa, and potatoes. 

The new variety of corn, Hi-Bred, 
was produced by crossing four unre- 
lated inbred strains of corn. Hi-Bred 
shows all of the vigor and increased 
yield that experiment station workers 
have been getting with crossed inbred 
strains of corn. This past season Mr. 
Newlin sold nearly 600 bushels of seed 
at a high but a justified price. There 
has been a great interest in his new 
variety and it will be given a fair trial 
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in many sections of the country, as 
Mr. Newlin has shipped seed corn to 
all sections of the United States. 

Mr. Newlin says, “I give Professor 
_H. D. Hughes, head of the Farm Crops 
Department of Iowa State College, a 
large share of the credit for the de- 
velopment of Hi-Bred, as Professor 
Hughes has given encouragement in 
_the work and has helped with many 
ideas and suggestions. The combina- 
tion of the four inbreds that make up 
the Hi-Bred variety is the result of 
many trials and the growing of many 
hundred inbred strains. Most of the 
combinations of inbreds give good re- 
sults, but’thé combination that goes 


into-Fit-Bred’ is*thé’ best one ffom the ~ 


standpoint of increased yield, ‘disease 
resistance, and ease of husking. Also, 
‘this new variety carries ‘at least one ear 
to every stalk'and a great many of 
‘the stalks have two ears.” 

‘Mr. Newlin does not claim that Hi- 
‘ Bred: will be the best variety for all 
sections of the United States, but the 
Iowa corn yield contest indicates that 
Hi-Bred is the best variety for Iowa 
- conditions and without a doubt simi- 
lar conditions will show good results 
- with this new variety. 


_ The Rapid-Drying Method st 


This progressive Iowa farmer is of 

- the opinion that what is known as the 
“Newlin Method of Handling Seed 

Corn” is his greatest contribution. The 

-miethod is what Mr. Newlin calls “The 
Rapid Drying with Forced Ventilation 

and Control of Uniform Temperature 

‘Plus Visible Method of Sorting Each 

Shelled Ear.” 

He says, ““This method is the result 
of two years’ work and study; also an 
investigation of the best drying meth- 
ods that I have been able to find. I 
give a large share of the credit to Dr. 
W. L. Burlison, and Mr. Kelleher ‘of 
the Experiment Station of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. This method of pick- 
ing and drying seed corn is based on 
results of the Iowa Experiment Station 
at Ames carried on by Dr.-Melhus and 

_also on my own results which def- 
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initely show that early picking plus 
drying reduce the amount of disease in 
corn. I pick my seed as early as pos- 
sible and reduce the moisture quickly 
and effectively by artificial heat. 

“My seed corn is picked from the 
standing stalks as early as possible in 
September before any chilling frosts 
have occurred. The corn at this time 
carries from 30 to 35 per cent mois- 
ture and so it must be dried out quick- 
ly and carefully. ,The husked ears are 
carried directly to steel granary cribs. 
These 500-bushel cribs cost about $75 
each. I use four of them in my equip- 
ment. 

“The corn is placed on the floor in 
a pile about three feet high, and then 
a false floor made of 1 x 3’s, one inch 
apart, is placed to hold the second three 
_feet of corn. No more corn is put in 

.the crib so that the heat travels 
through only six feet of corn which 
_is separated by a false floor. This corn 
‘is dried out in four days and the mois- 
ture is reduced from 35 per cent to 12 
per cent by artificial forced heat.” 

Each of the cribs holds from 75 to 
90 bushels of corn. Mr. Newlin claims 
that a smaller amount of corn will not 
hold the heat effectively and a larger 
amount of corn will put too much 
moisture in the air and proper drying 
will not be obtained. He is quite em- 
.phatic in stating that the amount of 
corn in a crib of this size should be 
from 75 to 90 bushels and it should be 
‘in a pile no higher or not much less 
than 6 feet. 

'- The heat is obtained through a gal- 
.vanized iron pipe from a hot air fur- 
nace of 7,500 cubic feet per minute 
capacity. Mr. Newlin uses oil as a fuel. 
and the temperature, which runs from 
"109° to 114° Fahrenheit, averages 
-about 110° and is controlled by a ther- 
-mostat. Mr. Newlin gets 24 hours 
‘service per day from an oil furnace 
and ‘his corn is drying while he is sleep- 
ing.’ He finds that it requires 2/3 of 
.a gallon of distillate to dry out one 
-bushel of corn. He burns about 25 
gallons of distillate a day and it costs 
(Turn to page $2) 











These second-crop cuttings of 
alfalfa were” made on _ the 
farm of Walter Foster, Wap- 
ping; Gonnectieut. The - cut- 
ting at the left is from a 
field which, when seeded in 
1926, received 200 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre in 
addition to superphosphate. 
The cutting at the right is 
from a field which in 1926 re- 
ceived only superphosphate. 
The 200 pounds of potash ap- 
plied im 1926 made a dif- 
ference in yield four years 
later of 5,445 pounds (green 
weight) per acre. 


T. H. Blow 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Residual Potash 


N application of potash applied 

to alfalfa in 1926 continues to 
pay good dividends to Walter Foster 
of Wapping, Connecticut, four years 
later. 

Mr. Foster, a well-known dairy 
farmer in Connecticut, grows 25 acres 
of alfalfa and finds it a profit-maker 
when well cared for. When seeding 
down new stands, 200 pounds muriate 
of potash per acre is added to his fer- 
tilizer application, which is usually 
superphosphate. The value of the pot- 
ash has been demonstrated to him by 
the fact that a small area of one field 
was untreated in the 1926 seeding. 

Since that time this part of the 
field has continued to get thin, unpro- 


ductive, and badly affectéd with pot- 
27 


ash starvation, as is shown by the sam- 
ple leaves in an accompanying photo- 
graph. An éxamination of these af- 
fected leaves shows a regular, whitish 
spotting working from the outer edge 
inward. ‘The midrib of the leaves, 
however, remains green until the very 
advanced stages. If the trouble is not 
corrected, the entire leaf area becomes 
involved and finally dries up. The 
result is a decided decrease in tonnage 
as well as a poorer quality of. rough- 
age. 

In order to see what the effect was 
on the yield, weights were made on 
the second crop in 1930. Representa- 
tive areas in two sections of each of 
the treated and untreated plots were 

(Turn to page 53) - 
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More Mung Beans 


By H. F. Murphy 


Associate Professor in Soils, Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station 


ECENT observations indicate that 

the mung bean may find a place 
as a green manure crop in the South- 
west. 

The mung bean is probably a native 
of India but its growth is now com- 
mon in southern Asia and also in other 
tropical sections. The nutritive value 
of this crop is recognized in the 
Chinese dish of chop suey. Dr. V. G. 
Teller of the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station published data relative to the 
nutritive properties of the mung bean 
in the Journal of Biological Chemistry, 
Volume 75:435-442 in which were 
stated some very important points con- 
cerning the growth and use of this 
crop. One very important fact stated 
by Dr. Heller and observed by the 
writer is that the mung bean makes a 
very quick development under favor- 
able growing conditions and is cap- 
able of withstanding rather severe 
drought conditions and 
still make a consider- 
able growth. 

Previous to 1928 it 
was the custom on the 
Station Farm at Still- 
water to plant cowpeas 
on land after the small 
grain varieties were har- 
vested, if moisture con- 
ditions were at all fa- 
vorable. The variety 
planted usually was 
Early Buff. This varie- 
ty is very early and 
when planted either 
early in the spring, i.e. 
normal spring planting 


time, or after the small grain, doesn’t 
make a great deal of vegetative 
growth, but is a profuse producer of 
seed. 

Previous to 1927 we had been grow- 
ing two types of mung beans on the 
farm. One of these was the low, pros- 
trate running type very similar to 
ordinary cowpeas in this respect. This 
type produced considerable seed, but 
the yield of forage was so low that its 
use was not considered as being super- 
ior to cowpeas. The other type grown 
was of an upright nature being simi- 
lar to soybeans in this respect. This 
type produced an abundance of forage, 
much more than any of the other va- 
rieties or types of annual legumes then 
growing on the farm, but it was so 
late that no seed was produced. 


The Upright Type 


About this time the writer was in- 





Mung beans growing on an eroded soil—September, 1929. 
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formed that there was a variety of 
mung beans growing in southwest 
Missouri of the upright type that was 
producing seed and also an abundance 
of foliage. Acting on this advice, a 
small sample of the beans was secured 
from Mr. Paugh, a farmer in south- 
west Missouri. These proved to be 
very excellent producers of both seed 
and forage the first year. These beans 
were planted at the ordinary planting 
time of cowpeas, but they proved so 
good that since then they have been 
planted after the small grain varieties 
on the farm as a cover crop, later to 
be plowed under to increase the or- 
ganic matter content of the soil. 

During the year 1928 no exact rec- 
ord was made of the yield of forage or 
seed, but after harvesting the seed it 
was found that the seed could have 
been sold for more than the value of 
the wheat that had grown prev- 
ious to planting the beans. The forage 
yield was good, being a little better 
perhaps than in 1929 for which data 
are presented. 


Improvised Harvester 


The beans were harvested after frost 
using the improvised sweet clover seed 
harvester made from an old binder. In 
the wheat section the seed could be 
harvested with a combine. This har- 
vester leaves the leaves and stalks on 
the land to be turned under; thus for 
the year 1928 consid- 
erable organic matter 
was plowed under and 
the seed, though used 
for experimental pur- 
poses, could have been 
used as a source of cash 
income. 

On July 9, 1929, 
mung beans were 
planted on double- 
disked barley, oat, and 
wheat stubble land, 
using kafir plates. The 
beans were double 
rowed making the rows 
21 inches apart. Planted 
this way it takes 5 to 
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10 pounds of seed per acre. The yields 
of forage were taken on September 27 
at which time the first pods were turn- 
ing brown and indications were that 
the vegetative growth of the plants 
was complete. The yields per acre 
were as follows: 


Green Green Total = o & 
wt. of wt.of Green of whole 
tops roots wt. plant 
Treatment Ibs. Ibs. Ibs, Ibs. 
After Barley 6234 770 7004 2132 
After Wheat 5686 544 6230 1889 
After Oats 4324 272 4596 1400 


The ratio of stems to leaves (over 
dry) was 1:1.5 approximately. 


If the beans had been plowed under 
at that time, the amount of green ma- 
nure would have been from 24% to 
3% tons per acre, or in terms of dry 
matter from about three-fourths ton 
to a little more than one ton. The beans 
could have been used for pasture pur- 
poses and in this case would have 
furnished considerable high-grade feed 
with the manure left on the land. 

On November 1, 1929, seed yield 
data were collected. The yield of seed 
averaged 252 pounds per acre. After 
harvesting the seed the frost killed 
plants were turned under. The seed 
contained 28 per cent protein. The 


amount of nitrogen in the roots was 

0.75 per cent; in the leaves 1.81 per 

cent, and in the stems 1.48 per cent. 
(Turn to page $2) 





This mung bean seed harvester was made from an old binder. 
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Lack Of Potash 


Is Responsible For 
Poor Farm Yields 


Success Predicted For Potash Use 
As Crop Needs Are Seen 


HAT we have barely started in 

the use of potash fertilizer is the 
opinion recently expressed by C. J. 
Chapman of the extension staff of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
From extended observation Chapman 
has come to the conclusion that lack 
of potash on many farms is just as 
much responsible for poor yields as is 
the lack of lime or phosphate. 

In a recent broadcast from WHA 
this extension worker cautioned Wis- 
consin farmers that while theoretically 
there is enough potash in our soils to 
meet the requirements of most crops 
for at least 200 years, yet this element 
is not becoming available fast enough 
in many soils to satisfy the needs of 
our growing crops. 

“In other words, our potash supply 
is a frozen asset and yields only a 
small interest on the total supply,” 
declared Chapman. “If we could be 
sure of one-half of one per cent a 
year it would come close to meeting 
the requirements of our crops, but un- 
fortunately we don’t even get. that 
much out of many of the soils of this 
state. Some authorities put it one- 
fourth of one per cent,” 


Gives Three Conditions 


There are three conditions under 
which Chapman would use potash fer- 
tilizers— first, on soils naturally very 
deficient in the element; second, where 
the supply of manure is limited or on 


fields that never receive any stable 
manure; and third, for crops which 
make heavy demands on the potash 
supply of the soil. 

He: pointed out that all of the peat 
and muck soils of Wisconsin are very 
low in their reserves of available pot- 
ash; in fact, most of the black bottom 
soils need fertilizers high in potash. In 
his opinion, the sands come next and 
soils workers are finding that practic- 
ally all of these sandy soils of the state 
are low in their reserves of both total 
and available potash; the black fine 
sands and sandy loams are especially 
sO. 

“There are certain fields on some 
farms which have not seen a forkful 
of manure in forty years,” reports 
Chapman. Back forties, isolated tracts 
a long way from the buildings, ridge 
fields and plateau fields where it has 
been nearly impossible to haul manure, 
and here on these heavier soils potash 
is needed; and most certainly when we 
get a combination of no manure and 
soils which are naturally low in pot- 
ash, we should use commercial fertil- 
izers high in their content of this ele- 
ment. 


Potash Feeds Vegetables 


“Most all truck crops are heavy 
feeders on the element potassium. Po- 
tatoes, cabbage, sugar beets, tobacco, 
peas, in fact all legumes are rank feed- 
_. (Turn to page 54) 
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‘All Quiet on the Western Front.” 
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Out where 
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wild. 


The original 
American. 
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A well-known 
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\ Above: These boys, students of vocational agriculture at Arendtsville, Pennsylvania, enjoyed a trip 
of 7,100 miles over the United States and Canada this last summer. The trip was financed by the 
earnings of their Future Farmers Cooperative Project from three acres of land. 





Below: Left to right: Wm. R. Dawes of Chicago; Walter J. Kohler, Governor of Wisconsin; and 

Col. Fred Pabst of Milwaukee, at a banquet in a Chicago loop hotel given by the Chicago Association | 

of Commerce in recognition of the increasing importance of dairying in the five central staics. The 

guest of honor was Korndyke Heather, a Holstein cow which has produced more than 25,000 quarts 
of milk annually. 
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The Editors Talk 





cant Again we have come to the month in which 
Thanksgiving a day 1» set aside for a national Thanksgiving. 
Undoubtedly, this year there are going to be a great many people who will 
wonder why they should give thanks. We have had a drought, a business 
depression; many individual cases of sickness and catastrophe. It is in times 
such as these that we more than ever need a day set aside for reflection on 
what we actually have to be thankful for. If the day is observed in true 
spirit, it cannot help but prove to be a day of encouragement and inspiration. 


ER 


Mob- The President of the University of Wisconsin, 

Dr. Glenn Frank, recently pointed out the dangers 
Mindedness of the mob-mind to the average modern Ameri- 

can. He suggested three serious temptations for the 
individual in this complex life of ours. He showed how easy it was for us to 
become one of the following: 

1. A sleek conformist 

2. Acynical slacker 

3. A sullen revolutionist. 

You can easily apply Dr. Frank’s remarks, apropos the mob-mind, to those 
interested in the fertilization of farm crops, both from the scientific and pro- 
duction standpoint. Are we satisfied with present fertilizer practices; are we 
sure that the farmer doesn’t want to know which fertilizer is best; or do we 
feel that everything is wrong and always will be wrong? These are the natural 
reactions of the mob-mind to fertilizer problems. 

Surely there are many among us—minds of science and minds of industry 
—who, working hand in hand, will help to solve our most pressing fertilizer 
problems. To the fertilizer scientist they may suggest radical changes in plot 
technique and to the man of industry the manufacture of fertilizer mixtures 
with new plant food ratios. 


we 


: If one word were to describe the spirit of two 

Hand in days of conferences on pasture fertilization held in 
Hand New York City recently by extension workers, repre- 
sentatives of the fertilizer industry, editors of the 


farm press, and farmers, that word would be COOPERATION. The four 
groups met to review the results of this year’s work on pasture fertilization 
in the Northeast and the meetings were marked with a note of sympathy for 
and desire to support the growing interest in a profitable improvement of our 
great pasture crop. 
It was a splendid token to the spirit of cooperation to find these four groups 
37 
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meeting on common ground. While each group naturally had its own inter- 
est in mind, these interests dovetailed so closely that in the cooperation of all, 
each could see his own interest advanced. 

The fertilizer industry sees in a more extensive fertilization of pastures a 
new outlet for its product. The farm press and the agricultural extension work- 
ers see in getting behind the work a new way profitably to serve their farm con- 
stituency. The farmers look toward improvement of their pasture as a means 
of cutting production costs to an appreciable extent. 

The conference is but another indication of the spirit of working hand 
in hand so rapidly developing among allied interests. Where years ago we 
used to have cases of misunderstanding, we now find such statements as ap- 
peared in a recent editorial in “New Jersey Agriculture” published monthly 
at Rutgers University as follows: 

“Now it happens that the experiment stations and the federal de- 
partment of agriculture by no means claim credit for all farm prog- 
ress. They recognize the important parts taken by makers of ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, and spray materials. In fact, they are quite ready 
to admit that these private agencies have been important aids in en- 
abling a dwindling farm population to feed amply a rapidly growing 
urban population.” 

Where we used to have some antagonism on the part of farmers toward 
the agricultural colleges and the “power of the press,” we now find a more 
sympathetic understanding. 

All of this—essentially service to American agriculture—is a good omen 
and warrants enthusiastic encouragement. 


we 
In the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the 
Years of New Jersey State Agricultural Experiment Station held 
Service October 8 and 9 at New Brunswick, American agri- 


culture had the opportunity to review some of the 
- important influences which scientific research has had in its. development. The 
celebration, which justly has received much press comment and which called 
together many notables in the agricultural world, among them Sir John Russell, 
Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, England, who 
gave. the key address, deserves the interest of everyone interested in agricultural 
science. 

A very attractive booklet “Fifty Years of Service to Agriculture” issued by 
the Station at the time of the celebration, briefly tells of the work of this station, 
not only to advance the prosperity of its own commonwealth, but to be of 
service to the nation’s basic industry. As Dr. A. F. Woods, Director of Scien- 
tific Work in the U. S.. Department of Agriculture, said’ in his address at the 
celebration: “It is a mistake to say that the work done by the Department of 
Agriculture and the experiment stations is for the benefit only of a class or in 
the interest of pigs and corn. It is of direct service to every man, woman, and 
child in America and I think I may safely say, in the world, as scientific dis- 
covery knows no bounds—it belongs to all the world.” 

In the same light, it therefore behooves our citizenship to pay grateful 
homage to a scientific institution celebrating its milestones of progress. Just 
how important this progress is to our civilization is indicated in a statement 
made by Sir John Russell to the effect that ““we would now be on the verge of 
a world famine were it ‘not for the intensive application of science to problems 
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of food production since 1898. At present it is impossible to foresee a time 
when the human population will lack adequate food supplies.” 

That the importance of soil fertility has been accorded a prominent place 
in the attention of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station is outlined 
in a review of the work under the three directors, Dr. George H. Cook, 1880- 
1889; Dr. Edwin B. Voorhees, 1893-1911, and Dr. Jacob G. Lipman, 1911-.__, 
published in the celebration booklet. The New Jersey Experiment Station has 
been outstanding in its research work in this field and many of our present 
practices in maintaining the fertility of American soils can be ascribed to the 
interests of these three men. 


SE 


It is one thing to know a better way, but it is 

How Do ? quite another thing to persuade the countryside to 
adopt the better way. 

We Learn! Therefore, the method of persuading people to 
adopt the better method is just as important as the method itself. For this 
reason, the United States Department of Agriculture maintains a Director of 
Extension Studies in the Office of Cooperative Extension Work. His job is 
much more important than it might appear on first thought, for better and 
cheaper methods of agricultural production are only of the greatest value if 
put into effect. 

There are all sorts of methods of persuading us to change our practices. 
Which is the most successful? On another page of this issue will be found the 
result of a recent interview with M. C. Wilson, Director of these Extension 
Studies. As the writer points out, research is invading the extension field as 
never before. Media are analyzed and projects are being placed: under the 
microscope. The results of this analysis of methods are given in this interview. 

It is interesting to observe that while direct methods of extension work are 
responsible for a distinct percentage of the changes caused, the indirect spread 
of such information is also very effective and unusually high in the case of 
projects relating to soils. It is the result of one neighbor passing information 
on soil practices along to another neighbor. It is something like the ripple on 
the pond when a stone is thrown into the water. The good work started by 
sound methods with a single farmer or small group of farmers will continue to 
spread as time goes on. This is perhaps the most encouraging fact about doing 
good extension work. 


we 


It is apparent that American farm- 


Living Up to ers are not utilizing the recommenda- 


Re mm da ‘ tions of our state experiment stations as 
co en tions fully as they profitably could. Mr. 


W. F. Pate of the National Fertilizer Association in his yearly report brings 
this out. most pointedly, when he compares the amounts of fertilizer actually 
used in several states to the amounts that would be used if farmers applied 
the fertilizer recommended by the state experiment stations. 

The discrepancy between these amounts is remarkable, amounting to one 
hundred per cent in some cases. As remarked by Mr. Pate, the recommenda- 
tions are based on many years of careful work by competent investigators and 
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given the further acid test of actual practice. 

We have every reason to believe that farmers obtain this information ow- 
ing to the many and varied means of dispersion used. However, on the aver- 
age, they do not follow the recommendations. Undoubtedly with a problem 
of surplus common to the production of almost all of our major crops, a large 
number of farmers feel that expenditures for enough fertilizer to satisfy recom- 
mendations are not justified. However, aren’t these farmers losing sight of 
the fact that lowering costs of production is one of the safest ways out of 
the situation? 

We quote herewith no less an observer of the national picture than Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, who in a recent statement on reducing 
production costs says: 

“To spend less money is not necessarily the best way to reduce 
costs. When prices are unfavorable, however, the usual thing is for 
the livestock man to stop buying purebred sires, or for the dairyman 
to cut down on the purchase of protein feeds, or for the cotton grower 
to restrict his use of commercial fertilizers. Measures like these may 
reduce expenditures, but they do so at the cost of quality and yield 
per unit of land or animal.” 

We wonder if all this talk of depression is justified in line with the above? 
Are the farmers doing all they can to help themselves? The national and 
state investigational and extension agencies coordinated and organized under 
the United States Department of Agriculture constitute the greatest agricultural 
organization the world has ever known. If a farmer will not use it, how can 
he expect sympathy when he does not progress and get ahead? 

We urge upon all farmers, therefore, to utilize the agencies placed at their 
disposal. The information that can be furnished to them is certainly an un- 
surpassable form of farm relief. Moreover, the farmer helps pay for these 
organizations. They have information worth many times to him what it costs 
him. Is the farmer getting his money’s worth out of what he invested in 
this work? It is a pretty sure bet it is his own fault if he is not. 


KR 
“Seeing is believing” is an old adage. “Illustration 
Photo As is one of the best means of telling a story” is a more 
You Go modern statement of the same idea. Undoubtedly 


there is a far greater use for illustration in agri- 
cultural extension work than is now being employed. 

The Office of Cooperative Extension Work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is doing much toward furthering the use of the photo- 
graph among extension workers. Recognizing that the story-telling photograph 
is one of the most direct routes to the farmer’s understanding, cooperative 
plans are arranged with state organizations to obtain photographs of local 
extension activities. Besides being highly useful in demonstrating improve- 
ment of farm practices, photographs are of value to extension workers in 
illustrating instructional articles in the farm press for exhibits, posters, and 
other publicity channels. 

Too often the full value of a good crop demonstration is lost because a 
good picture is not made of it. The number of people who can visit any 
demonstration is naturally limited by time and distance. A photograph carries 
beyond these limitations and forms a permanent visual record. 

The importance given to this phase of extension work is well deserved and 


should be carefully considered. 








AGRICULTURAL 


DEVELOPMENTS 





FERTILIZED TREES 
STAND DROUGHT 


The experimental apple orchard at 
the Pennsylvania State College shows 
that trees which have been properly 
fertilized and the soil managed so as to 
maintain a liberal supply of organic 
matter will stand severe and pro- 
tracted drought. For two successive 
seasons of unusual drought, splendid 
crops have been harvested.—Market 
Growers Journal, Oct. 1, 1930. 


ALABAMA ADOPTS FARM 
PROGRAM FOR STATE 


Fewer acres in cotton, improvement 
in the quality of cotton grown, and 
increased production of dairy products, 
poultry, and hogs, are the fundamen- 
tals in a State-wide farm program 
adopted at a recent meeting of Ala- 
bama leaders in agriculture, finance, 
and business, called by Governor 
Graves to consider the present farm 
situation in Alabama. Emphasis is also 
to be placed on low cost of production, 
the cooperative marketing of cotton 
and other products, and cooperative 
buying of fertilizer and other produc- 
tion products.—U. §. D. A. Marketing 
Activities, Oct. 15, 1930. 


MY LADY NICOTINE 


Though tobacco has been grown in 
Canada for hundreds of years, produc- 
tion on a commercial scale dates from 
only a few years before the opening 
of the present century. In 1900 there 
were 11,906 acres of tobacco under 
cultivation which yielded 11,267,000 
pounds. The preliminary estimate for 
1930 indicates an area of over 40,000 
acres and a production of about 35,- 
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000,000 pounds. The greatest increase 
in the past 30 years has taken place in 
Ontario, which grew 30 per cent of 
the crop in 1900 and 75 per cent in 
1930. Except for a small experimental 
area in British Columbia, the remainder 
of the commercial tobacco is grown 
in the Province of Quebec. 


Most of the Canadian grown to- 
bacco is of excellent quality. This is 
indicated by the fact that over twenty- 
five million pounds are used in the 
manufacture of cigars, cigarettes, and 
pipe mixtures, representing nearly 60 
per cent of the leaf utilized by Cana- 
dian manufacturers. Exports of Cana- 
dian grown leaf to the British Isles 
have averaged over five million pounds 
annually for several years. Smaller 
quantities are exported to Belgium. 
Germany, Netherlands, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Spain, Malta, and China. 


AERIAL SOIL SURVEY 
FINISHED BY PURDUE 


The first county soil survey ever 
made by aid of a complete set of aerial 
photographs has just been completed 
in Jennings county, Indiana, by D. R. 
Kunkel of the Purdue University Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station and 
assistants from Purdue and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. An- 
nouncement to this effect has been 
made by Director J. H. Skinner of the 
Experiment Station. 

The photographs were used in con- 
structing a map and locating on it the 
various soil types found in the county. 
Several months’ work were required 
to map the county and make the in- 
numerable soil tests. 

Final inspection of field work will 
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be made by T. M. Bushnell, in charge 
of soil survey in Indiana and Mark 
Baldwin, inspector for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
field sketches will be compiled into a 
finished map and a large number of 
soil-samples will be analyzed in the 
chemical laboratory at the Purdue Ex- 
periment Station. Results of field and 
laboratory studies will be published in 
a report describing soil and agricul- 
tural conditions in the county and 
recommending the best methods of 
handling each type of soil, the crops 
to grow, the fertilizers to use, etc. 


TURKEY WEIGHTS 


The larger the turkey the smaller 
the loss when killed and plucked for 
market, the United States Department 
of ‘Agriculture observes. Gobblers 
averaging 13.6 pounds lost about 10 
per cent; those averaging 17.7 pounds 
lost 9.9 per cent; those averaging 
20.99 pounds lost 8.8 per cent; and 
those averaging 28.9 lost 7.5 per cent. 
Turkey hens averaging 7.6 pounds be- 
fore killing lost 10.8 per cent; those 
averaging 9.6 pounds lost 9.8 per cent; 
those averaging 12 pounds lost 8.2 per 
cent; and those averaging 15.4 pounds 
lost 7 per cent. 


GIVE POTATOES 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Small packages of fine potatoes for 
Christmas gifts is an excellent idea 
according to E. P. Sandsten, state hor- 
ticulturist at the Colorado Agricultur- 
al College. In fact, ten-pound Christ- 
mas gift packages of choice baking po- 
tatoes are being made up by the San 
Luis Valley, Colorado, growers for 
sale to businessmen and others and as 
a feature of the Sixth Annual San 
Luis Valley Pure Seed Show held at 
Alamosa, Colorado, November 12-14. 

At the Show, special prizes will be 
awarded to the farmers who prepare 
the most attractive packages of po- 
tatoes for mailing as Christmas gifts. 
The: potatoes are being packed in light 
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crates 10 inches square and 4 
inches deep which contain from 9 to 
12 potatoes: These crates are to be 
wrapped in fancy Christmas paper. 
Possibly tissue paper, tinfoil, or some 
similar wrapping will be employed to 
add to the attractiveness and holiday 
effect of the packages. 


ILLINOIS FARMERS INCREASE 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 


Illinois farmers, within fifteen years, 
have speeded up their efficiency so that 
today they are producing larger yields 
of corn, oats, and wheat. with fully 
35 per cent less man labor and 50 per 
cent less use of horses than in the year 
1915, the Farm Management Depart- 
ment of the Illinois College of Agri- 
culture has announced. 

Whereas in 1913, 1914, and 1915, 
it cost Illinois farmers 18 hours of 
man labor and 42 hours of horse labor 
to grow an acre of corn, they now 
use only 11 man hours and 26 horse 
hours. An acre of oats that took 10 
man hours and 18 horse hours fifteen 
years ago is now being grown with 
6 man hours and 10 horse hours. Man 
labor in wheat growing has been cut 
from 16% hours an acre before the 
war to 10 hours now, while horse labor 
has been reduced from 33 hours be- 
fore the war to 18 hours during recent 
years—U. S. D. A. Marketing Ac- 
tivities, Oct. 29, 1930. 


CANADIAN FARM INVEST- 
MENTS 


What amount of capital investment 
in land, buildings, equipment and live- 
stock does it take to earn one dollar 
on a farm in Canada? The answer is 
given by the Canadian Government 
Bureau of Statistics in an estimate for 
each of the nine provinces as follows: 
Prince Edward Island, $3.88; Nova 
Scotia, $3.87; New Brunswick, $4.50; 
Quebec, $4.55; Ontario, $4.47; Mani- 
toba, $5.24; Saskatchewan, $5.56; Al- 
berta, $4.80; British Columbia, $4.54; 
Dominion Average, $4.78. 
(Turn to page 47) 











Foreign and Imter- 
national Agriculture 


Vegetable Research in 
England 


By A. E. Wilkinson 


Vegetable Specialist, Connecticut Agricultural College 






i the United States I do not know value of scientific research was bound 
of a vegetable research station as tobe apparent. The Experimental and 
well equipped to investigate greenhouse Research Station therefore was inaugu- 
vegetable problems as that of the Ex- rated in 1914 under the auspices of the 
perimental and Research Station lo- Nursery and “Market Industries De- 
cated at Turners’ Hill, Chestnut, Eng- velopment Society, Ltd. The Lea Val- 
land. This is in the Lea valley, noted ley and-~ District Nurserymen and 
because of its very intensive vegetable Growers Association formed this soci- 
forcing industry. There are about ety. The membership in the station is 
1,400 acres of glass in this section, open to “all growers and interested 
mainly in Hertfordshire county, but persons, and subscriptions are payable 
extending out into both Middlesex and at the rate of two guineas ($10.15) 
Essex counties. per annum for each acre of glass cul- 
The cropping of greenhouses varies tivated.” 
greatly in these counties. In Hert- 
fordshire and Essex about 60 per cent Built on Cooperation 


of the total output is in the form of ; 
tomatoes, 15 per cent in the form of | The world war held up the build- 
cucumbers, 15 per cent in the form ing of the station until 1921. In 
of flowers, mainly roses, and about 10 1925 there was an enlargement of the 
per cent in other miscellaneous crops. original by the addition of more glass 
In Middlesex the output is 40 per cent. houses and extended laboratories, at 
in the form of tomatoes, about 15 per total cost of 4,800 pounds, about 
cent in cucumbers, § per cent in grapes, $25,000. Part of this was paid by the 
5 per cent in miscellaneous crops such Ministry of Agriculture, 2,800 pounds, 
as mint, etc., and 35 per cent in flow- about $14,000. The remaining sum 
ers.and plants. The average value of has been subscribed to by growers and 
other interested parties. The situation 


crops per acre in these counties is ; sted pat 
rather high,—in Hertfordshire and Es- of this station is in the heart of the 
Lea Valley Greenhouse district and is 


sex about 1,890 English pounds, equal ; : 
to about $9,200; in Middlesex county dmirably suited for the study of the 
the average returns were lower neighboring growers’ problems. Close 
amounting to approximately 1,590 Cooperation exists between the station 
English pounds or $7,740. staff and leading growers. 

With this high value and the many The laboratory building is of two 
problems that are sure to arise, the — stories, built of brick, and is well 
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equipped. It includes offices and com- 
plete laboratories for mycological, en- 
tomological, chemical, and physiologi- 
cal investigations. The building is on 
the main street of the town. In the 
rear of the laboratory are found 16 
greenhouses of good size. Nine of 
these were being used for tomato ex- 
periments when visited by the writer. 
Five were used for cucumber investi- 
gations, one was used as an isolation 
house and one as special chamber ex- 
perimental houses. In every way are 
the conditions comparable to those 
found in the neighboring commercial 
greenhouses. In fact, the station 
greenhouses are duplicates of those 
used on commercial farms, in size, 
shape, etc. The experiments are con- 
ducted under similar conditions to 
those employed by the growers, the 
men actually doing the work are ex- 
perienced men obtained from commer- 
cial establishments. 


Wide Range of Problems 


The station is under the direction 
of Dr. W. F. Bewley, a plant patholo- 
gist of considerable note. He has 9 
or 10 prominent British investigators 
associated with him and in charge of 
their various special lines of work. 
There is a greenhouse working staff of 
9 or 10 practical growers. The sta- 
tion investigates a wide range of prob- 
lems. Just a few of the more im- 
portant are: 

Manurial and crop management 
trials with tomatoes. This includes 
modification of the amount of stable 
manure used; the use of potash fer- 
tilizer, side-dressings of nitrogenous 
fertilizer, watering experiments, and 
variety trials. 

Cucumber experiments — especially 
in soils, fertilizer, manure, and steril- 
izing with steam. 

Red spider investigations, particu- 
larly trapping with paper or straw, and 
fumigation trials with a wide variety 
of materials. 

White fly parasite cultivation and 
distribution, the real control measure 
for this destructive pest. Other insect 
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pests being studied include the vine 

tortrix on the grape, pests of young 

cucumber plants, the greenhouse leaf- 
hopper, and the chrysanthemum 
midge. 

Among the plant diseases studied are 
wilt of the carnation and a bacterial 
disease of the chrysanthemum, tomato 
mildew with the influence of tem- 
perature and humidity on this latter 
trouble, Botrytis stem rot of the rose, 
a disease of strawberry plants, and 
mosaic disease of tomatoes. 

Investigations upon the maturation 
period, or number of days between the 
opening of the flower and picking of 
the tomato fruit, as a guide to the gen- 
eral well-being of the plant have been 
continued. 

Experiments on the fertilizing ef- 
fect of carbon dioxide on greenhouse 
plants have shown a 15 to 25 per cent 
increase in many plants. 

Analyses have been made of the 
foliage of tomato plants in soils receiv- 
ing nitrogen, potash, and phosphates. 
From the five-year data obtained, it is 
clear that the effect of omitting one 
nutrient is not confined to the concen- 
tration of that nutrient in the foliage. 
There is an interdependence between 
the phosphates added to the soil and 
the potash found in the foliage and also 
between the potash added to the soil 
and the phosphoric acid in the foliage. 
Where phosphates are omitted from 
the fertilizing practices the concentra- 
tion of potash in the foliage is re- 
duced. The potash in the foliage in- 
creases with the addition of phosphate 
to the soil. In a similar manner the 
foliage of plants growing in soil to 
which no potash is added shows a high 
phosphoric acid content. When pot- 
ash is added to the soil the phosphoric 
acid concentration in the foliage is 
reduced. 

Other fertilizer experiments include 
the determination of the amount of ni- 
trogen in some of the experimental 
plots. In all of the plots examined 
there was an accumulation of nitrates 
during the following (not cropped) 
(Turn to page 49) 
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This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 


REVIEWS 


recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 


relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, Crops, Crop Diseases, and Insects. 


A file of this department of 


BETTER CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from 


these sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 


The lawn and garden are probably 
the most neglected parts of most 
farms. More and more is it being re- 
alized that this neglect is not justified, 
as both have a direct and indirect 
“dollars and cents” value. A good 
lawn and garden usually indicate a 
good farmer, and a good farmer can 
get credit when others are having their 
mortgages foreclosed. The value of 
the garden in feeding the family is 
easily seen and can be surprisingly 
large. 

“What Fertilizers for Lawns and 
Gardens?” by C. J. Chapman (Wis- 
consin Agricultural Extension Service, 
Special Bulletin 92) gives excellent 
and useful information on their proper 
location, soil, handling, fertilizing, and 
care. It is pointed out that lime is 
usually not beneficial on lawns and 
some garden crops as watermelons, 
blackberries, and raspberries, but nec- 
essary on many other garden crops 
when the soil is acid. For new lawns 
6-12-9, 5-8-7, 4-8-6, and 15-30-15 
fertilizers at the rate of 3 pounds per 
100 square feet are recommended. For 
established lawns, the same analyses at 
1 to 2 pounds per 100 square feet are 
supplemented with top-dressings about 
once a month with ammonium sul- 
phate at one-half pound per 100 square 
feet. For gardens, the same fertilizers 
at 3 to § pounds per 100 square feet 
are recommended. 

“Field Experiments with Fertilizers 
on Some Iowa Soils,” (Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bulletin 269 
by W. H. Stevenson, P. E. Brown, and 
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assistants) show that most of the soils 
studied in this State need fertilizer in 
order to produce the most profitable 
yields. The actual fertilizers to use 
vary with soil and crop conditions. 
The authors evidently intend this bul- 
letin as a guide in helping farmers to 
determine what fertilizers to try. The 
bulletin recommends that a farmer 
should use several fertilizers in order 
to see which is the best for his own 
particular condition. Maps showing 
the general locations of the soils stud- 
ied, together with the results of the 
fertilizers obtained on them, make this 
an excellent guide in helping farmers 
get started on the right path in the use 
of fertilizers in this State. 

Fertilizer Analyses and _ Registrations,” 
Department of Agriculture, St. Paul, Minn., 
1930, N. J. Holmberg. 

"Cabbage Fertilizer Experiments,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., State College, N. M., Bul. 180, Jan., 
1930, A. B. Fite. 

“Experiments in the Use of Fertilizers in 
Growing Forest Planting Material at the 
Savenac Nursery,” U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Cir. 125, 
Sep., 1930, W. G. Wahlenburg. 


Soils 


“Edwards County Soils,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Urbana, Ill., Soil Report No. 46, July, 1930, 
E. A. Norton, R. S. Smith, E. E. DeTurk, 
F. C. Bauer, and-L. H. Smith. 

"Soil Survey of Wayne County, Indiana,” 
Part 1, “The Management of Wayne County 
Soils,” Part 2, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., No. 21, Series, 1925, 
T. M. Bushnell, F. E. Barnes, Earl D. Fow'er, 
James Thorp, A. T. Wiancko, and S. D. Con- 
ner. 

“The Use of Peat in the Greenhouse,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., East Lansing, Mich., Spec. Bul. 194, 
Jan., 1930, Alex Laurie. 

"Soils of Blaine County,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
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Bozeman, Mont., Bul. 228, Mar., 1930, L. F. 
Gieseker. 

“Soil Survey of Brown County, South 
Dakota,” U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., No. 22, Series 1925, W. 
I. Watkins and _G. A. Larson. 

“Soil Survey of Nacogdoches County, 
Texas,” U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., No. 24, Series 1925, B. 
H. Hendrickson, R. E. Devereux, and E. H. 
Templin. 

Possibilities of Sulphur as a Soil Amend- 
ment,” Agr. Exp. Sta., College Station, Texas, 
Bul. 414, Aug., 1930, G. S. Fraps. 

“Irrigation Practices in Growing Alfalfa,” 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1630, June, 1930, Sam- 
uel Fortier. 

"Irrigation Requirements of the Arid and 
Semiarid Lands of the Southwest,” U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., Tech. Bul. 185, June, 1930, Samuel 
Fortier and Arthur A. Young. 

“Effect of Calcium and Phosphorus Con- 
tent of Various Soil Series in Western Wash- 
ington Upon the Calcium and Phosphorus 
Composition of Oats, Red Clover, and White 
Clover,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 
243, June, 1930, Henry F. Holtz. 


Crops 


Several annual reports in which val- 
uable information on crop improve- 
ment work, as well as the other phases 
of investigation ordinarily done by 
agricultural experiment stations, have 
been received this month. In line with 
the role of plant food in crop improve- 
ment, an interesting piece of work is 
found in the Forty-second Annual Re- 
port of the Director of the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
the results of analytical work on pot- 
ash in relation to growth and develop- 
ment of plants. The analytical de- 
terminations of soluble carbohydrates 
and dry weight of corn plants grown 
in sand cultures with three levels of 
potash supply show that the sugar con- 
tent is correlated with the amount of 
potassium supplied. The high amount 
of potassium produced plants ef high 
sugar content. In analyses: of corn 
grown at Rensselaer, Indiana, under 
three conditions in respect to potash 
fertilization (0, 36, and 126 pounds 
K,O per acre) the plants grown on 
plots that were treated with 126 
pounds of potash per acre had a much 
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higher sugar content than those from 
the other plots, the increase in some 
cases amounting to 1,000 per cent. 


Another interesting item on potash 
is found in the Forty-second Annual 
Report of the Director of the Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion to the effect that when a low pot- 
ash fertilizer was used on potatoes the 
yield was 204 bushels and with a high 
potash, 336 bushels per acre. On the 
low potash plots, 1,500 pounds of a 
4-9-5 fertilizer were used and on the 
high potash, a like amount of 4-9-10. 
This same report states that “‘the re- 
sults of withholding potash on red 
raspberries are even more apparent 
than in the previous season, the plat 
with potash showing a striking reduc- 
tion in growth.” 


"A Study of the Shipment of Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables to the Far East,’ Calif. Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif., Bul. 497, July, 
1930, E. L. Overholser. 

“Planning Educational Exhibits,” Ga. State 
Col. of Agr., Athens, Ga., Bul. 392, Aug., 
1930, M. W. Lowry. 

“Work and Progress of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station for the Year Ending De- 
cember 31, 1929,” Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho, Bul. 170, Apr., 1930. 

A Year’s Progress in Solving Farm Prob- 
lems of Illinois, 1929-30,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Urbana, Ill., 43rd An. Rept., 1930. 

“Growing Alfalfa in Illinois,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Urbana, Ill., Bul. 349, June, 1930, W. 
L. Burlison, O. H. Sears, and J. C. Hackleman. 

"Some Factors Influencing the Keeping 
Quality of Fruit in Transit,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Urbana, Ill., Bul. 350, June, 1930, J. W. 
Lloyd and H. M. Newell. 

“Effect of Certain Hydrocarbon Oils on the 
Transpiration Rate of Some Deciduous Tree 
Fruits,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Bul. 353, 
Aug., 1930, Victor W. Kelley. 

Report of Moses Fell Annex Farm, Bed- 
ford, Ind., Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., 
Cir. 172, June, 1930, H. J. Reed and Hobart 
G. Hall. 

"More Potatoes Per Acre,” Iowa State Col. 
of Agr., Ames, lowa, Ext. Service Bul. 128 
(Rev.), Apr., 1930, C. L. Fitch. 

“The Hopkinsville Experiment Field,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Lexington, Ky., Bul. 299, Mar., 
1930, Geo. Roberts, J. F. Freeman, and E. J. 
Kinney. 

“Tobacco Project Junior 4-H Clubs,” Col. 
of Agr., Lexington, Ky., Cir. 86 (Rev.), Mar., 
1930, E. J. Kinney. 


-(Turn to page 56) 
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Agricultural Developments 


(From page 42) 


NEW JERSEY REPORTS 
APPLE PRODUCTION COSTS 


Costs of producing apples on 25 
farms in Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, in 1929, are reported by the 
New Jersey Extension Service in its 
September “Economic Review of New 
Jersey Agriculture.” The net cost of 
producing and harvesting market ap- 
ples is reported at $170.34 per acre on 
the average, or .78 per bushel. Net 
receipts averaged $356.65 per acre or 
$1.63 per bushel.—U. S. D. A. Mar- 
keting Activities, Oct. 1, 1930. 


A MILLION A DAY 


According to a recent check, in the 
consumption of 1,000,000 oranges a 
day, Philadelphia established a new 
orange eating and drinking record in 
1929. In the survey it was shown that 
the consumption last year was nearly 
2,000 carloads greater than in 1928, 
and that the greatest number of cars 
unloaded in the Philadelphia markets 
in any previous year was 4,317 in 
1924. 


U. S. SCIENTISTS BREED SUPE- 
RIOR NEW SUGARCANE 


Federal scientists are enthusiastic 
over the breeding and development of 
a new variety of sugarcane which bids 
fair to further increase yields of sugar, 
already greatly augmented by the 
adoption in Louisiana of varieties im- 
ported and distributed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture sev- 
eral years ago. The first release of the 
new variety, which is now known as 
C. P. 807, was in the 1930 season, but 
the sugar experts have watched experi- 
mental plantings for several years, and 
base their expectations on results of 
these tests, in which C. P. 807 out- 
yielded the best of the competing va- 
rieties by nearly a ton of sugar per 
acre, or by more than 35 per cent. 

The initials “C. P.” in the name of 


the new variety are derived from 
Canal Point, in Florida, where the new 
variety was bred at the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s field sta- 
tion. This station was established by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry in 1920, 
and this is the first improved sugar- 
cane variety produced there, which the 
sugar specialists have recommended to 
the planters. At the station the 
breeding program has had two objec- 
tives, production of a sugarcane that 
would yield a large quantity of sugar, 
and which at the same time would be 
highly resistant to the diseases that 
nearly wiped out the sugar industry in 
Louisiana prior to 1926, when it was 
rejuvenated by the department’s intro- 
duction from Java of the disease-tol- 
erant P. O. J. varieties. 

Compared with the best of the Java 
canes, P. O. J. 213, which yielded 
4,865 pounds of sugar per acre in four 
test plantings last year, the new va- 
riety in adjoining plots yielded 6,725 
pounds. 


FARM WAGES SHOW 
MARKED DECLINE 


Farm wages on October 1 were at 
the lowest level since January, 1923, 
because of poor crop prospects, farm 
products price declines, and the fact 
that the supply of farm hands is more 
than 40 per cent in excess of the de- 
mand, according to the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 

The bureau says that the excessive 
supply of farm hands “‘is a reflection of 
the continuance of the present exten- 
sive business depression which has scat- 
tered unemployed industrial workers 
throughout agricultural sections in 
search of a livelihood. The supply is 
in excess of the demand in all geo- 
graphical sections, ranging from an 
excess of 24 per cent in the North At- 
lantic States to 49 per cent in the 
South Central States.”"—U. S. D. A. 
Marketing Activities, Oct. 15, 1930. 











(Eprror’s Note: The following is 
quoted directly from News Bulletin 
No. 57 of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario, August 15, 
1930.) 


URING the past summer some 

interesting tests have been con- 
ducted regarding fertilization of alfal- 
fa meadows. Early spring prospects 
seemed to indicate a considerable 
amount of winter-killing, but abun- 
dant rains and good growing weather 
overcame much of the apparent in- 
jury, so that alfalfa made a strong 
comeback. 

In the tests conducted, two types 
of fertilizer were used, the first sup- 
plying complete plant food (nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash) and the 
second supplying only phosphoric acid 
and potash. In this latter test the 
percentage of potash was increased 
materially. In one set of tests a .fer- 
tilizer analyzing 2-12-6 was used, 
while 0-12-15 was used for the sec- 
ond. Eleven tests gave an average gain 
of 4,852 lbs. green alfalfa per acre. 
Four tests of 2-12-6 made a gain of 
1,891 Ibs. per acre. This would in- 
dicate that while the alfalfa plant 
gathers nitrogen from the air and en- 
riches the soil with same, still it ben- 
efits at times from the addition of a 
small amount of nitrogen to invigorate 
early growth. 


Draws Heavily on Potash 


Alfalfa is known to draw heavily 
upon the potash of the soil. Statistics 
show that a five-ton crop will take out 
of the soil as much as 223 Ibs. of pot- 
ash per acre. Where the 0-12-15 fer- 
tilizer was used there was a gain of 
§,653 Ibs. green alfalfa per acre. 
These results include two second cut- 
tings which show an average gain for 
all fertilizers of 2,400 lbs. per acre; 
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for high potash fertilizers the second 
crop gain was 2,880 Ibs. per acre; 
while for 2-12-6 fertilizer it was 1,920 
lbs. per acre. 


The results from the tests reported, 
which include careful weighings from 
alfalfa fields in Lanark, Grey, Perth, 
York, and Wellington counties, indi- 
cate that a high potash, medium high 
phosphoric acid fertilizer will pay best 
on this valuable crop. The average 
gain for the nine tests is 45 per cent. 

In these tests it was observed that 
where the application was made in the 
spring with the drill, allowing the 
disks to drag over the alfalfa sod, bet- 
ter results were obtained than where 
the same fertilizer was applied broad- 
cast by hand. 


The above results will be of consid- 
erable interest to dairymen and other 
livestock producers. The manure 
which is returned from the farm is 
relatively rich in nitrogen and or- 
ganic matter. It contains on the av- 
erage about 10 to 15 lbs. of nitrogen 
to the ton, 5 to 9 of phosphoric acid, 
and about 10 to 12 of potash. Grow- 
ing alfalfa does not add to the potash 
or phosphoric acid of the soil, hence 
with rotation of crops and the addi- 
tion of manure, it is necessary to add 
potash and phosphoric acid if better 
returns are to be looked for. The tests 
will be observed for residual effect and 
the results will be carefully noted. 


“After all, what difference does it 
make whether a farmer increases his 
net profit by getting a higher price for 
the things he sells or by lowering his 
production costs? It is much more 
dificult for a farmer to get higher 
prices than it is to cut down his costs 
of production.” —William F. Schilling, 
Federal Farm Board member. 
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A Farm Woodlot Deserves 
Good Care 





ANY a woodlot that would 
otherwise be a valuable asset to 

the farm is nearly ruined by the care- 
less practice of cutting valuable tim- 
ber trees for firewood rather than 
utilizing trees suited only to this use. 

This practice of cutting good tim- 
ber trees for firewood is about as sen- 
sible as pulling out all of the growing 
vegetables in the farm garden and 
letting only the weeds grow. 

In almost any farm woodlot there 
are many trees of little or no timber 
value that should be removed and that 
can readily be turned into economic 
use as firewood. Many of these are 
trees that interfere with the growth 
of good timber trees. Cut them out. 
Cull the woodlot of cull trees just as 
you would the poultry flock of culls. 

Good woodlot management means 
a farm woods fully stocked with 
sound, well-shaped trees of valuable 
and useful species. It demands the 
removal of many undesirable kinds of 
trees that are too often allowed to 
remain. Fortunately, these trees will 
burn quite as well as the more val- 
uable ones and are those that should 
be removed for firewood. 

The list of cull trees that should 
be removed is quite a long one. Dead 
trees, both standing and down, and 
those that are dying should first of 


winter months; the concentration was 
not affected by planting. The leach- 
ing which follows the first watering 
caused a decided decrease in the ni- 
trate content of all the plots. The 


omission of either phosphates or pot- 
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all come out. Diseased trees, or those 
that have been seriously injured by 
disease or insect attacks, have no place 
in a well-managed woodlot. Those 
that have been badly scarred by fire 
and those that have had their growth 
badly stunted by being overtopped by 
other trees add little or nothing to the 
value of the woodlot. 

The choice of sound trees that 
should be allowed to remain in the 
woodlot depends a great deal on the 
comparative value of the species. Such 
trees as beech, birch, aspen, ironwood, 
black oak, black jack oak, or black 
gum should always be sacrificed to the 
welfare and better growth of such 
ones as sugar maple, white and short- 
leaf pines, yellow poplar, or white oak. 

Crooked or deformed trees should 
be cut out as they are needed for fire- 
wood. Slow growing trees that are 
badly crowding faster growing ones 
of equal value should be removed. 
Trees so shaped as not to make good 
lumber, such as large crowned, short- 
boled ones with large spreading limbs, 
and that are crowding or overtopping 
more perfect timber trees should by 
all means come out. There are enough 
of these cull trees in any woodlot to 
make it unnecessary to cut perfect 
timber trees for firewood.—T. H. 
Bartilson, Washington, D. C. 


ash did not appear to have any effect 
on the nitrate concentration. 

The dissemination of this valuable 
information is not as wide-spread nor 
as easily spread as in America. In 
England educational institutions such 
as agricultural extension workers and 














farm bureaus are unknown. The 
spread of the investigational results is, 
therefore, very slow. Nine or ten eve- 
ning lectures during the winter were 
given at the experiment station. These 
meetings were attended by the leading 
greenhouse growers, but did not rep- 
resent more than 10 to 12 per cent of 
all the growers. It is these leaders 
who must first practice, then the rank 
and file follow after several years. 


BETTER Crops WITH PLANT Foop 


In addition to the station lectures 
and discussions, members of the staff 
have been invited to address organized 
bodies of nurserymen (growers) in 
various parts of England. Exhibits 
have been sent to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s spring show at Chelsea. 
American growers in touch with these 
valuable investigations can prove their 
application as soon as the leading 
growers in England. 


Effective Extension 
(From page 23) 


to unearth information which will 
prove helpful in increasing their ef- 
fectiveness. 

“The future? It is always dan- 
gerous to assume the role of a prophet, 
but it certainly looks as though with 
the collection of more and more 
scientific data on the various exten- 
sion media, we will come to depend 


more upon carefully collected infor- 
mation for increasing the effectiveness 
of our work. In the future we will 
undoubtedly use the findings of re- 
search in helping us to put across pro- 
grams just as we are at present using 
the results of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations in selecting which prac- 
tices need to be adopted and which 
should be discarded.” 


Korean Lespedeza 


(From page 20) 


On the other hand, many seedings 
have been made in territory where the 
bacteria from inoculation were not in 
the soil. Frequently, in such loca- 
tions, the plants grow poorly, as other 
legumes do without inoculation, and 
many such trial seedings are plowed up 
the next year and called failures. 
The failure is on the part of the 
farmer who does not know about in- 
oculation. One seeding of this sort 
was made in Montgomery county, 
Ohio, in 1928. Soil from the original 
Korean field was sent on request to 
inoculate the seed. The inoculation 
failed, but last year good inoculation 
on this farm resulted from sowing seed 
inoculated with both cowpea culture 
and Korean soil. In this field the crop 
was green until late October, but ma- 


tured seed in abundance. Wherever 
cowpeas, peanuts, or other lespedeza 
have been grown, Korean does well; 
otherwise the bacteria must be placed 
on the seed before sowing. Most Ken- 
tucky growers are using cowpea cul- 
tures. 

Perhaps the center of greatest in- 
terest in this crop is now in Kentucky. 
It is reported that more than 10,000 
farmers sowed Korean seed last spring. 
Christian and Todd counties each 
sowed more than 100,000 pounds of 
seed. Several other counties in the 
State used from 30,000 to 50,000 
pounds each, and there is probably not 
a county in the State without some 
plantings. The northern border of 
Tennessee, centering about Montgom- 
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ery county, has grown it extensively 
for the past three years. Here, how- 
ever, the interest seems to have been 
located in a few individuals growing it 
for seed purposes, whereas the major- 
ity of Kentucky farmers are sowing it 
for pasture and hay. A few localities 
in Arkansas, North Carolina, West 
Virginia, and southern [Illinois also 
have taken up seed production. 

The first seed issued from the De- 
partment of Agriculture was free 
from dodder, but unfortunately was 
sown on fields containing this noxious 
weed. The result has been very dis- 
couraging in some instances where the 
entire fields were ruined for seed 
or hay purposes. Dodder-infested 
fields can be used for pasture, but 
the weed is a serious pest in many 
Korean, Kobe, and Tennessee 76 lespe- 
deza fields today. The past three sea- 
sons have favored dodder growth in 
other clovers, and dodder-infested seed 
is not peculiar to lespedeza, but red 
clover as well. 

Kentucky farmers are getting 
around this situation by organization 
of a seed improvement association. 
Growers who have their seed certified 
through this organization will have to 
produce seed entirely free from dodder 
or, if there is a little in the crop, it 
must be cleaned until it meets the most 
stringent seed laws of any State in the 
trade territory. These men do not 


a healthy crop of tobacco. 

During 1929, Mr. Ed Rhodes, Kin- 
ston, North Carolina, saw sand drown 
appearing in a six-acre field of his to- 
bacco. He immediately side-dressed 
the field of tobacco with 200 pounds 
per acre of sulphate of potash-mag- 
nesia, leaving six rows without side- 
dressing, for comparison. The spread 
of sand drown was completely arrested 
on the tobacco, with the exception of 


A Remedy for Sand Drown 


(From page 17) 
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appreciate the dodder that came from 
other States in the beginning; neither 
do they intend to pass it on to others. 
Several fields intended for seed last 
year were grazed and plowed under, 
and more are being handled that way 
this season. Quite a large acreage was 
sown last spring with dodder-free seed, 
and this added to old fields that are 
clean will give a reasonable amount of 
seed to be used within the State in 
1931. 

In each of the past four seasons the 
sowing has been approximately 10 
times that of the preceding year, with 
no seed available at the end. So great 
is the need for pastures and hay fields 
in this area now that prospects are for 
a sowing 10 times as great in 1931. 
Nearly all red clover fields were fail- 
ures for hay this season. New seed- 
ings are much more than 50 per cent 
failures, with much of the old alfalfa 
so damaged that large acreages will be 
plowed up in the spring of 1931. The 
extreme pasture shortage caused all 
young sweet clover to be grazed to 
earth this fall. 

The only plant that will relieve the 
situation for pasture on an extensive 
scale is lespedeza, which will be cap- 
able of doing great good to men who 
need pasture and hay next year on 
thousands of fields that they had not 
intended to cultivate and would not 
have time to tend in other crops. 


the six rows left for comparison. On 
these rows the sand drown continued to 
spread till the crop was harvested. 
These experiments clearly indicate 
that sand drown can not be cleared 
out of the leaves in which it has al- 
ready developed, but that the spread 
can be completely checked, by the ap- 
plication of from 100 to 250: pounds 
per acre of sulphate of potash-mag- 
nesia. Incidentally, the potash in the 
compound is a very important element 
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in the production of good quality to- 
bacco. Where sulphate of potash- 
magnesia is used in the manufacture of 
complete fertilizers, there should 


never be any trouble with sand drown. 

The magnesia in crushed dolomitic 
limestone, although slower to act, if 
applied to the land before the tobacco 
is set will also correct this sand drown 
trouble. However, if too much dolo- 





The analyses of the roots, stems, and 
leaves are on an oven-dry basis. 

On July 15, 1929, at Carrier, Okla- 
homa, which is in the wheat belt of 
the State, mung beans were planted 
with a lister planter on one-way disked 
barley stubble and on disked wheat 
land. A_ 16-hole, edge-grain corn 
plate with a slow sprocket was used 
in the planting. The rows were 3% 
feet apart, and no cultivation was 
given the beans after planting. The 
yields on October 7 were as follows: 


Green wt. of 


forage per A. 
Treatment Ibs. 
After Barley .......... 9048 
After Wheat .......... 6126 


At this time there were a consider- 


More Mung Beans 


(From page 29) 
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mitic limestone is applied to tobacco 
lands, there is danger of developing 
an even more serious trouble—black 
root-rot. The black root-rot organism 
develops and thrives in a soil having or 
approaching an alkaline reaction. The 
best results with tobacco may be ex- 
pected on fairly acid soils—showing 
about 4.6 pH to 5.6 pH; a 7.0 pH is 
regarded as neutral, and risky. 


able number of green pods and some 
pods were turning brown indicating 
ripening. No further data were se- 
cured, but the results indicate that a 
good yield of green manure was ob- 
tained. 

On a piece of badly eroded soil on 
the Station Farm mung beans were 
planted on June 20, 1929, in rows 34 
feet apart and cultivated twice during 
the season. The yield of green forage 
was 3,930 pounds after the seed was 
harvested. This was equivalent to 
1,170 pounds of dry matter. The seed 
yield was 235 pounds per acre. 

These observations and data along 
with the results secured by some farm- 
ers and others indicate that the mung 
bean undoubtedly will find a place as 
a green manure crop in this State. 


Hi-bred Corn 


(From page 26) 


him 9%4c per gallon. 

e air is forced from the furnace 
to the granaries by means of a forge 
blower. This blower has a capacity of 
2,500 cu. ft. per minute and will be 
enlarged when Mr. Newlin expands his 
business. 

After the corn is thoroughly dried, 
it is shoveled to the grading room 
where the tip kernels are removed. The 
ears are fed one at a time to an ele- 
vator with slots properly spaced to 





handle one ear of corn at a time. The 
ears enter a one-hole sheller and each 
ear is shelled separately so that if it is 
a diseased or inferior ear it may be re- 
moved before it goes into the corn 
grader. 

Mr. Newlin states that the only way 
to tell if an ear is diseased is to see the 
shelled corn. The writer agrees with 
him thoroughly after watching several 
ears go through his machine. It is very 
easy to pick out the diseased, dead 
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looking ears by seeing the shelled corn, 
and this contribution of Mr. Newlin’s 
is a very important one. 

After the corn is shelled in the one- 
hole sheller, it drops on a large moving 
canvas, One ear at a time. There Mr. 
Newlin looks over the shelled seed and 
removes ears that do not come up to 
his standard of freedom from mold, 
brightness, etc. In last year’s corn crop 
he removed nearly four ears out of 
every five, reducing 2,900 bushels of 
seed to about 600 bushels. In that way 
he raised the standard of his seed great- 
ly. The shelled ears that get by Mr. 
Newlin’s watchful eye are passed into 
a Hero Corn Grader where the seed is 
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graded into different sizes and is ready 
for the planter. 

The seed is packed in new sacks 
with the name and trade-mark of the 
variety. The sack is tied with a pat- 
ented sealer and the product goes out 
in a well put up package. 

It has taken more than 20 years to 
put the production of crossed inbred 
corn on a commercial scale. To Mr. 
Newlin goes the credit of making 
practical use of the work. Also, he is 
making use of other scientific investi- 
gations and is giving corn growers a 
high yielding, disease-free seed corn. 
The names East, Shull, and Newlin 
will go down in history as real im- 
provers of the corn crop. 





(From page 27) 


selected and cuttings made a day or so 
before the crop was cut. Green 
weights showed the area having the 
potash to be yielding 9,378 pounds 
while the area having only the super- 
phosphate yielded 3,933 pounds green 
hay per acre. 

On the dry hay tonnage basis this is 
a difference of practically one ton of 
cured hay per acre in favor of the 
potash application. And the potash 
had already fed four years’ growth. 
Mr. Foster reported that there was 
even a greater difference between the 
plots at the time of the first cutting. 
The dry season affected the second 
crop somewhat. Since the time of 
seeding, the same difference has been 
noted each year, but has continued to 
get more pronounced. 

Potash starvation should not be mis- 
taken for lack of lime or for leaf- 
hopper injury. It can be easily dis- 
cerned by its regular leaf-circling, 
spotting effect, always working from 
the edge inwards. Leafhopper injury 
results in a very irregular leaf spot, 
while lack of lime tends to cause a 
more solid discoloring of the leaf. 

An annual and even a semi-annual 
top-dressing with a fertilizer high in 





Alfalfa leaves showing potash starvation. These 

leaves are typical of the entire area not treated 

with potash on the farm of Walter Foster at 
Wapping, Connecticut. 


potash continues to become more pop- 
ular with the dairy farmer wishing to 
grow better alfalfa and to get longer 
lived stands. The Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station results* 
also show satisfactory returns from an 
application of two hundred pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre. 





* Effect of Fertilizers on Maincaining Alfalfa 
Stands.”” By B. A. Brown, the Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy. Vol. 20, No. 2, 
Feb., 1928. 
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Lack of Potash 


(From page 30) 


ers on potash. Lack of this element 
is responsible for many failures with 
alfalfa and clover. 

“The fact, too, that we have been 
using commercial fertilizers relatively 
high in phosphate; in fact, in many 
cases using the straight phosphate fer- 
tilizers; has resulted in accentuating 
this lack of potash, for we have been 
pulling heavily on the reserves of pot- 


ash all the time, due to the stimu- 
lation in growth where the phosphate 
has been used. The lodging of our 
grain, the weak spindly growth of corn 
and other crops, the white speckling 
or fringing of alfalfa leaves, the bronz- 
ing of sugar beet leaves, in fact, root 
rot and other diseases, may be, and 
frequently are, the result of the potash 
deficiencies of our soils.” 


The Inquiring Mind 


(From page 16) 


scripts which have not yet been 
printed. 

In 1929 his alma mater, the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, at Am- 
herst, conferred a doctor’s degree upon 
him, and many other institutions have 
delighted to do him honor. We rejoice 
that the life of this truly great and 
useful servant of the people was 
spared, and hope that he may enjoy 
good health and happiness in his de- 
clining years, surrounded by the many 
friends who have enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance and profited by his practical and 
scientific instructions. 

The terrible accident to which we 
have already alluded befell Professor 


Plumb on the night of December 18, 
1925. With Mrs. Plumb he was wait- 
ing for a street car when a “hit-and- 
run” auto, driven by an intoxicated 
man, who was violating the traffic 
law, struck him, missed his wife by 
inches, and severely injured two other 
ladies. Professor Plumb was thrown 
upon the radiator of the car and 
thence to the pavement, which he 
struck with fearful force. Two Ohio 
State students, who happened to be 
there at the time, rushed him in. their 


‘car-to. Grant Hospital, and there it 


was found that both legs and one arm 
were broken, in addition to other in- 
juries. 


The Difference 


_ (From page 13) 


were dug and comparisons made it was 
easily seen that the yield was in- 
creased several hundred per cent by us- 
ing greater amounts of fertilizer. Just 
as the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, so is the convincing part of a 
_ fertilizer demonstration in the actual 
yields secured. 

The demonstration as carried on by 
Mr. Edwards consisted of using vary- 
‘ing amounts of 4-8-6 fertilizer under 


certified triumph seed. 


Amount of 

Fertilizer 
none 
200 Ibs. 
300 Ibs. 
400 lbs. 
500 Ibs. 243 
600 lbs. 277 


There was not only a great increase 
in yield, but a vast difference in size 


Yield field 
run potatoes 
61 bushels 
109 
147 
194 


Plot 
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and quality of potatoes. The unfer- 
tilized plot required 261 potatoes to 
fill a bushel basket, whereas only 171 
potatoes from the plot receiving 600 
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pounds of fertilizer were required to 
fill a basket. The fertilized potatoes 
were smoother, firmer, and of superior 
quality throughout. 


(From page 12) 


Home-grown seed, either from your 
own or a neighbor’s farm, is usually 
satisfactory. It has the advantage of 
being adapted to local conditions, re- 


' sulting in less winter-killing in the 


field. It should by all means be care- 
fully cleaned. The farm fanning mill, 
when run at the right speed and 
equipped with the correct combina- 
tion of sieves and screens, will do a 
very nearly perfect job of cleaning 
seed. The minimum requirement for 
all seed used on farms is that it should 
at least have passed through a good 
fanning mill, which always means big- 
ger crops and profits with less labor. 
Many a blustery winter day can be 
made profitable by cleaning seed. The 
screenings can be used to fatten the 
poultry instead of infesting the farm. 

If you are among the millions of 
farmers who purchase seed from the 
local merchant you have protection 
from the seed law. The most impor- 
tant thing is to carefully examine the 
seed law tag now required in most 
states. Make certain that the purity 
is high, that such super-noxious weeds 
as Canada thistle, quack grass, and 
dodder are entirely absent, and that the 
germination is good. In case of clover 
and alfalfa, note the source of the seed 
and at the same time examine the seed 
for the appearance of green or red 
stains, evidence of foreign origin. The 
green stained seed is not as undesirable 
as the red, but is not equal to native 
seed. Be sure it has been recleaned and 
is of good quality. 

It is a mistake to have blind faith 
in the seed law tag. It does not indi- 
cate perfect seed, but merely carries 
the information regarding the seed you 
are buying. For example, Indiana has a 


good seed law and what is conceded to 
be one of the best and most active sys- 
tems of enforcement. Nevertheless, 
last year samples of seed for sale on the 
open market in the Hoosier state were 
found to contain as high as 69,613 
weed seeds per pound. The most 
skilled farmer on the richest land could 
hardly hope for profitable crops built 
on so poor a foundation. 

Even studying the seed law tag is 
not sufficient, as often times seeds are 
misbranded. It is a good practice to 
carefully examine the seed with the 
naked eye or with a hand lens before 
purchasing. If in doubt, a sample can 
be sent to the state seed laboratory for 
analysis and a recheck made. 

When dealers notice that their cus- 





The seeds of the buckhorn plantain are shaped 
like a canoe and have a waxy, brown seed coat. 
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tomers are careful about the kind of 
seed purchased, better seed will come 
as a matter of course. Again let me 
say, never demand cheap or bargain 
seed. The best is not too good. If 
every seed buyer refused to buy poor 
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seed, the dealers handling such wares 
would soon be forced to close their 
doors, leaving only the up-to-date, re- 
liable firms in business. Good seed is 
one of the foundations of successful 
farming. 


Reviews 
(From page 46) 


“Potato Project Junior 4-H Clubs,” Col. of 
Agr., Lexington, Ky., Cir. 100 (Rev.), Mar., 
1930, John S. Gardner. 

“Tomato Project Junior 4-H Clubs,” Col. 
of Agr., Lexington, Ky., Cir. 126 (Rev.), 
Mar., 1930, A. J. Olney. 

“Soybeans and Cowpeas for Hay,” Col. of 
Agr., Lexington, Ky., Cir. 232, May, 1930, 
E. J. Kinney. 

“Sugarcane Variety Work at the Test 
Fields,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Baton Rouge, La., 
Bul. 211, May, 1930, C. B. Gouaux. 

“The Forty-second Annual Report of the 
University of Maryland, 1928-1929,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., College Park, Md. 

“Spinach for Canning,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
College Park, Md., Bul. 320, Mar., 1930, 
Fred W. Geise. 

“The Quarterly Bulletin,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
East Lansing, Mich., Vol XIII, No. 1, Aug., 
1930. 

The Results of a Five-year Mineral Feed- 
ing Investigation with Dairy Cattle,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., East Lansing, Mich., Tech. Bul. 
105, Feb., 1930, O. E. Reed and C. F. Huff- 
man. ; 

The Fruiting Habits and Pruning of the 
Campbell Early Grape,” Agr. Exp. Sta., East 
Lansing, Mich., Tech. Bul. 106, June, 1930, 
N. L. Partridge. 

“Cantaloupe Production in Michigan,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., East Lansing, Mich., Spec. Bul. 193, 
June, 1930, J. B. Edmond, A. B. Strand, and 
F. J. MeNall. 

“Maintaining the Productivity of Cherry 
Trees,” Agr. Exp. Sta., East Lansing, Mich., 
Spee. Bul. 195, Mar., 1930, V. R. Gardner. 

The Farm Woodlot in Michigan,’ Agr. 
Exp. Sta., East Lansing, Mich., Spec. Bul. 196, 
Apr., 1930, A. K. Chittenden and P. W. 
Robbins. 

‘Cultural Methods in the Bearing Vine- 
yard,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., East Lansing, Mich., 
Cir. Bul. 130, Mar., 1930, N. L. Partridge. 

“Experiment Station Research,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Columbia, Mo., Bul. 285, Apr., 1930, F. 
B. Mumford and S. B. Shirky. ° 

“Solving Farm Problems,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Bozeman, Mont., 36th An. Rept., July 1, 
1928, to June 30, 1929. 

“Clover in the Subirrigated Meadows of the 


Sand Hills,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Lincoln, Neb., 
Bul. 241, Apr., 1930, E. M. Brouse. 

"Pulp Wood as a Cash Crop,” N. C. State 
Col. of Agr. and Eng., Raleigh, N. C., Ext. 
Cir. 180, Aug., 1930, R. W. Graeber. 

“Extension Work, 1929,” Univ. of N. H. 
Ext. Ser., Durham, N. H., Ext. Bul. 36, Feb., 
1930, J. C. Kendall. 

“Composition and Fruit Bud Formation in 
Non-bearing Spurs of the Baldwin Apple,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Durham, N. H., Tech. Bul. 
42, June, 1930, G. F. Potter and T. G. 
Phillips. 

“Exp. Sta. Progress,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, 
N. Dak., Bul. 233, Mar., 1930, P. F. Trow- 
bridge. 

“Hettinger Substation Report for 1929,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. Dak., Bul. 234, 
May, 1930, C. H. Plath. 

“Williston Substation Report, Apr. 1, 1929 
to Mar. 31, 1930,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. 
Dak., Bul. 235, May, 1930, E. G. Schollander. 

“The Chemical Composition of Some North 
Dakota Pasture and Hay Grasses,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Fargo, N. Dak., Bul. 236, June, 1930, 
T. H. Hopper and L. L. Nesbitt. 

Feeding Low Grade Wheat to Cattle and 
Sheep,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. Dak., Cir. 
44, Aug., 1930, J. H. Shepperd and F. W. 


- Christensen. 


“Cotton Varieties,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., State 
Col., N. M., Bul. 181, Mar., 1930, J. C. Over- 
peck and W. T. Conway. 

“Horticulture at the Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta.,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Spec. Cir. 30, 
Aug., 1930. 

Field Work, Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta.,’ Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Spec. Cir. 27, June, 
1930. 

“Bimonthly Bulletin,’ Agr. -Exp. Sta. 
Wooster, Ohio, No. 146, Sept.-Oct., 1930. 

"Slash Pine for Reforestation in the Coastal 
Plain,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Clemson Col., S. C., 
Cir. 41, Aug., 1930, Wilbur R. Mattoon. 

“Winter Cover Crop Experiments at the 
Pee Dee Experiment Station,” Agr. Ex. Sta., 
Clemson Col., S. C., Cir. 42, Oct., 1930, E. 
E. Hall, W. B. Albert, and S. J. Watson, Jr. 

“The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture—Its Growth, Structure and Functions,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Misc. Publ. 
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88, Sept. 1, 1930, M. S. Eisenhower and A, P. 
Chew. 

“The Home Production of Onion Seed and 
Sets,’ U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farm- 
ers’ Bul. 434 (Rev.), May, 1930, W. R. 
Beattie. 

‘The City Home Garden,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1044 (Rev.), 
June, 1930, W. R. Beattie. 

“Lettuce Growing,” U. S. D. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1609 (Rev.), May, 
1930, W. R. Beattie. 

‘Agricultural Evening Schools,’ Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C., Bul. 89, Agr. Ser. No. 17, Rev., 1930. 

“Department of Agriculture Immigration of 
Virginia,” Richmond, Va., Bul. 274, Oct., 
1930. 

“Alfalfa and Sweet Clover on Irrigated 
Land,” State Col. of Wash., Pullman, Wash., 
Ext. Bul. 158, June, 1930, R. P. Bean. 

“Reforestation by Private Enterprise,” Col. 
of Agr., Madison, Wis., Cir. 239, May, 1930, 
F. G. Wilson. 


Economics 

Trends and fluctuations in the prices 
received by farmers for their products 
are described in Illinois Experiment 
Station Bulletin 351, which is entitled 
“Prices of Illinois Farm Products from 
1866 to 1929.” 


Prices received by Illinois farmers 
for their products declined from 1866 
to 1897; then rose rapidly until 1910, 
after which there were only small 
changes until the rapid rise during the 


World War. The rapid decline in 
prices during 1920 and 1921 has been 
followed by a more or less general re- 
covery. These long-time price move- 
ments were typical of practically all 
important farm products, and were 
largely the result of changes in mone- 
tary conditions. However, wide dif- 
ferences are shown in the magnitude 
of the changes for different products. 
The authors, L. J. Norton and B. B. 
Wilson, attribute these differences to 
such factors as the weather and 
changes in production and marketing 
costs, on the supply side, and to 
changes in the number of consuming 
units and in consumption habits, on 
the demand side. 

“Business Procedure in Shipping Grain Di- 
rect from Producing to Consuming Sections,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Cir. 359, July, 


1930, Lacey F. Rickey. 


“Cropping Systems in Towa Past and 
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Present,” Iowa State Col. of Agr., Ames, Iowa, 
Bul. 268, Apr., 1930, Edgar B. Hurd. 

“Ranch Organization and Management in 
Western North Dakota,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Fargo, N. Dak., Bul. 237, June, 1930, M. B. 
Johnson. 

“Economic Adjustments on Farms in 
Southeastern South Dakota,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Brookings, S. Dak., Bul. 249, Mar., 1930, R. 
H. Rogers. 

“Origin and Distribution of the Commer- 
cial Strawberry Crop,” U.S. D. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Tech. Bul. 180, May, 1930, J. W. 
Strowbrid ge. 

“Car-lot Shipments and Unloads of Im- 
portant Fruits and Vegetables,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Statistical Bul. 30, May, 
1930. 

“Cooperative Marketing and Purchasing, 
1920-1930,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Cir. 121, Aug., 1930, R. H. Elsworth. 

‘National Standards for Farm Products,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 8 (Rev.), 
May, 1930, Lloyd S. Tenny. 

“Washington Apple Prices and Costs of 
Shipping Point Marketing Services,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 242, July, 1930, 
Chester C. Hampson and E. F. Dummeier. 

“Success with 200 Acres,” Col. of Agr., 
Madison, Wis., Cir. 240, July, 1930, D. R. 
Mitchell and P. E. McNall. 


Diseases 


‘Factors Influencing the Severity of the 
Root Rot Troubles of Sugar Cane,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Baton Rouge, La., Bul. 212, May, 1930, 
H. H. Flor. 

Potato Diseases in Oregon and Their Con- 
trol,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Ore., Sta. 
Cir. 96, Feb., 1930, M. B. McKay and T. P. 
Dykstra. 

Ginseng Diseases and Their Control,” U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 736 
(Rev.), June, 1930, H. H. Wheizel, J. 
Rosenbaum, J. W. Brann, and J. A. McClin- 
tock. 

Diseases and Insects of Garden Vegetables,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 
1371 (Rev.), May, 1930, W. W. Gilbert and 
C. H. Popenoe. 

“The Control of Bunt or Stinking Smut of 
Wheat,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 
241, July, 1930, F. D. Heald and E. F. 
Gaines. 


Insects 


‘The Hessian Fly and How Losses from it 
Can be Avoided,” U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1627, May, 1930, W. R. 
Walton and C. M. Packard. 

“Life History of the Oriental Peach Moth 
at Riverton, N. J., in Relation to Tempera- 
ture,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Tech. 
Bul. 183, June, 1930, Alvah Peterson and G. 
J. Haeussler. 
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King of the “Grass” 


(From page 7) 


cutting season is over; 
and 300 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, and 200 
pounds of muriate of 
potash in the rather 
late summer. 

Other experiment 
stations concur in these 
recommendations, and 
it seems that what with 
good farmers using it, 
experiment stations rec- 
ommending it, and 
other good farmers 
“perking up their ears” 
about it, a high grade 
fertilizer with plenty of 
potash and nitrogen is 


going to be 


Mr. L. A. Cave, Barnwell, South Carolina, in his field of young 
asparagus which was fertilized with 500 Ibs. of 12% kainit and 
500 Ibs. of 20% kainit per acre in addition to his regular fertilizer, 


much more widely and profitably used. 


The Fertilized Pasture Diagnosed 


(From page 10) 


first rains set in. A good turf does not 
permit as much surface evaporation 
as a poor turf. And if there is plenty 
available nitrogen on hand for growth 
and repair, pastures suffer less from 
injuries of all kinds, recovery always 
being quickest when there is lots of 
nitrogen and minerals accessible for 
the plants. 

Fertilizing pastures is the one and 
only means of compensating the graz- 
ing away of soil fertility. The inevi- 
table result of continuous grazing is a 
depleted soil. The process is so slow 
that it comes as silently as day steals 
into night. Any pasture no matter 
how good it is in the present should 
receive some fertilization from time 
to time to compensate for the remov- 
als made through grazing, consequent- 
ly keeping it forever good. It should 
be remembered that the heavy yielding 
pasture has its fertility grazed away 
more rapidly, and the time is bound 
to come when it will begin to return 
less and less. It follows, therefore, that 
for even the best pastures in the pres- 


ent, the day of inferior returns should 
be set aside by pursuing a consistent 
program of fertilization and other 
management practices essential to 
maintenance. 

It is an accepted truth that the best 
natural pastures are found on soils rich 
in the mineral elements. Yields and 
soil tests verify that observation. No 
one acquainted with experimental re- 
sults doubts the worth of phosphates, 
potash, and lime for pastures any 
more than they do for tillable crops. 
Potash, once thought to be easily ac- 
cessible, at least in most of the heavier 
soils, has found its place in the fertili- 
zation of these old pastures, with the 
discovery that better results are had 
from the lime and phosphate program 
when potash is used with them. Ex- 
perimental results with the fertiliza- 
tion of these age-old pastures is con- 
tinually pointing in that direction. 

All pastures do not need liming, but 
many do. It is imperative wherever 
needed. Finely ground limestone may 
be just as good for the pasture as for 
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the alfalfa field. Liming if needed, 
should be regarded as the first step, 
while phosphating and potashing are 
usually considered the nucleus about 
which the fertilization program is 
built. In Europe, phosphating, potash- 
ing and liming pastures have come to 
be recognized as standard practices, 
and today the same movement is rap- 
idly developing in America. 

Judged by its effects, it might gen- 
erally appear that the vegetation cov- 
ering these old, permanent grasslands 
is starving for nitrogen. Large in- 
creases in yield when applied with min- 
eral fertilization, higher protein values 
in the feed, and quicker recovery from 
grazing and drought injury attest to 
this observation. Nitrogen with min- 
eral fertilization is winning its way 
for these time-worn pastures. Nitro- 
genous manuring is making its begin- 
nings on those pastures whose mineral 
fertility has been raised to meet the 
demands of better production. It is not 
economical to use it alone when min- 
eral fertility is known to be low. Phos- 
phates, potash, and lime are basic, but 
they cannot substitute for nitrogen 
limitations. 

In many of the early experiments 
with nitrogen in this country, it was 
used in amounts too small to make an 
appreciable showing. One ‘hundred 
pounds an acre of sodium nitrate or 
ammonium sulfate were often recom- 
mended. Experience shows that it 
takes upward to 200 to 350 pounds 
an acre for one application. In other 
words from 40 to 50 pounds of ele- 
mental nitrogen are about what the 
early spring application should be. I 
believe an application of such amounts 
can easily be paid for through extra 
grazing days, and for the protein pro- 
duced, and still a profit may be had. 
And even a second application later in 
the season may very well be considered 
for extending the grazing period later 
in the fall, and for hastening recovery 
from drought and other injury. Nitro- 
gen fertilization has usually been 
looked upon as something too expen- 
sive for grass, but if properly practiced 
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and the results carefully analyzed, it 
appears that much of the early preju- 
dice is not justified. 

A pasture may be limed at most any 
time, but because of convenience in 
applying, and because of firmness of 
the soil then, the fall season is a good 
time. Either ground limestone or any 
other form of agricultural lime will 
do. If the soil is. very sour, liming 
should precede the application of phos- 
phate. This is recognized as the best 
practice, because the presence of lime 
in the soil prevents less soluble phos- 
phates from forming with the rever- 
sion of superphosphate. 

Because it has taken a long time to 
deplete the fertility of pastures, it is 
a mistake to assume that either a single 
application of fertilizer or small 
amounts infrequently applied will 
suffice to return them to good grazing 
lands. Amounts large enough to pro- 
duce an effect from the beginning and 
consistently repeated with the course 
of time should be the rule. To con- 
tinue to supply. what has been taken 
away in the past, and to keep pace 
with its constant removal through 
grazing, a consistent program of fer- 
tilization should be undertaken, and 
practiced to the point where the pas- 
ture is again brought up to good lev- 
els of fertility. 

What to Apply 


For supplying phosphorus and pot- 
ash, mixed products, such as an 0-20- 
20; 0-16-8; 0-21-9, etc., are excellent. 
From 300 pounds to 500 pounds of 
these make a reasonable, initial appli- 
cation. Where both superphosphate 
and potash are low, an 0-20-20 is an 
excellent mix to use. In my judgment 
it is a mistake to use complete mixes 
low in nitrogen such as 4-16-4 for 
pasture fertilization, because they are 
too limited in nitrogen to furnish it 
in sufficient amounts to get results. It 
would be much better to use a suitable 
mix of phosphates and potash, and 
then supply the nitrogen separately 
for the early spring application. If a 
second application of nitrogen is made 
later in the season, and before the min- 
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eral fertility has been sufficiently built 
back, a mix like a 12-16-12 might 
very well be considered. Speaking for 
a wide range of cases, I think it is safe 
to say this would be sound practice. 

The best time to treat pastures with 
phosphates and potash is either in early 
spring or in the fall, the latter prob- 
ably being the more convenient time. 
Spring applications should be made be- 
fore grass starts growth, to give them 
time to move downward into the root 
zone. Both have been practiced, and 
it seems there is little to choose be- 
tween. 

While nitrogenous manures show 
some carry-over from season to season, 
the best time to apply them is in 
spring just at the time grass is show- 
ing signs of coming out of dormancy. 
Ordinarily this will not be before the 
middle of April in northern sections 
and it may extend up to the first of 
May. If a second nitrogen application 
is made the same season, it should be 
done not later than the last of June in 
order to be caught by June rains so 
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that it will carry the pasture farther 
into the droughty period of summer, 

There are thousands of acres of nat- 
ural pasture lands for which no fer- 
tilizer program should be _ recom- 
mended because satisfactory returns 
would not be had for one reason or 
another. Steep, thin soiled hillsides 
where drought hits a maximum; low, 
wet areas whose greatest need is drain- 
age; and wooded pastures where shad- 
ing limits the growth of pasture 
plants, do not warrant it. Their nat- 
ural setting for grass production is en- 
tirely too inadequate. 

Fertilization should start with the 
best pastures, those equipped with deep 
soils and good surface topography. It 
is on these pastures that best results 
will be attained with suitable fertili- 
zation. The combination of a natural 
setting for grass growth and induced 
fertility can make many of these pas- 
tures from two to three times as good 
as they are. There are immense areas 
of such grazing lands, and they should 
occupy our attention first. 


Poultry 


(From page 4) 


spouse required no protection as she 
was able, by the goodness of Allah, to 
shift for herself. 

Poultry are indeed a wide field of 
study, and men are not content with 
the breadth of the horizons provided 
by creation, but they must forever be 
scheming out new and _ startling 
breeds. Glance at the difference be- 
tween the awkward and behemoth 
proportions of the ostrich and the 
dainty flitting form of the humming- 
bird. I have stood off fifty yards and 
observed an ostrich kick forward and 
split a two-by-four in one fell stroke, 
and I have tried to find a humming- 
bird that was quiet and sociable. 

Speaking of ostriches, our college 
professor in poultry had a carload of 
ostrich eggs wished on his experimental 
sanctum one spring. He hatched out 


a few, but abandoned the idea becaus: 
no suitable arrangements or storage 
space could be found on the campus 
for a cast-iron junk pile for their 
scratch and mash. But you can’t 
charge him with being an extremist, 
for he never tried humming-birds. 

Science has done much for poultry 
and poultry have done several good 
turns for science. Much experimental 
work has been accomplished with the 
Mendelian laws on fowls to prove sex- 
linked inheritance and other genetic 
gymnastics. I shall not try to improve 
upon former presentations of those 
facts. The county agent will tell you 
all about it if you drop into his office 
some day. 

The blood test is getting as popular 
with chicken fanciers as it is with 
cows and veterinarians. Vitamins are 
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useful also in the scratch and mash, 
and chickens have lately been discov- 
ered tasting things and smacking their 
bills like epicures. Of these sundry 
items of crow cultivation I need not 
bore you. 

American poultry 
history easily divides it- 
self into three distinct 
eras. They are the 
limb-roost era, the 
dung-hill era, and the 
straw-loft era. No 
doubt today we have 
evidence of all three 
eras within any ordin- 
ary State, just as the 
geologist finds strata of 
rock remnants of any 
and all ages. 

We hear there were 
plenty of turkeys, Dor- 
kings, Dominiques, and 
game birds back in the 
times when the cones- 
toga wagon trains 
trailed their weary way 
from east to west. Our 
pioneering fathers in- 
sisted upon ham and 
eggs for breakfast and 
desired to sleep in bil- 
lowy featherbeds. The 
wild turkey and the pigeon were such 
common neighbors that the provident 
settler placed little dependence upon 
his domestic fowls. If a rude cabin was 
good enough for a son of New Eng- 
land, then the handy pine tree was 
ample shelter for the chickens. 

No farm fortunes were laid by the 
doughty flocks of free lancers in those 
formative days. It is without ques- 
tion, nevertheless, that many a muscu- 
lar harvest hand owed some portion of 
his sustenance to the lowly hen, and 
she played a distinct but obscure part 
in the destiny of our empire. 

Next came the importers and breed- 
ers of fancy livestock, met for a time 
with reserve or outright skepticism by 
the western farmers. Gradually the 
hobby became a habit. Grading up- 
ward began, and the better sire cam- 
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paigns swung along into step with the 
agricultural revolution. In this period 
the hen entered her dunghill era, and 
she remained there for awhile unsung, 
except for her own domestic voice. 
In this period of. her career she was 
the concern of house- 
wives and ignored by 
the menfolks. 

About the time that 
the local butcher shop 
and abattoir vanished 
from our ken and we 
kids got no more free 
bologna or pig bladders, 
the poultry business be- 
gan to pick up some- 
thing besides worms and 
kitchen scraps. City 
consumers got to liv- 
ing in apartments, took 
less exercise, and cut 
down on the red meat 
and pork gravy. Pack- 
ers branched out and 
took the old hen under 
their wings, along with 
other things efficiently 
acquired. 

Suddenly the joke- 
smiths began to find 
less point to the gag 
about addled eggs for 
breakfast, and the spotlight of qual- 
ity production shed its beams on 
the poultry yard. The dunghill non- 
descripts began to shuffle off the scene, 
and the first standard-bred specimens 
found their way farmward. Then the 
humble hen and the _ hard-worked 
Missus entered a promising partnership, 
in which the Mister and the Boys took 
more than passing interest. When eggs 
for hatching cost a little more than 
crate run prices and when trios for 
foundation stock became almost as en- 
ticing as Shorthorn pedigrees, the re- 
naissance had arrived. 

Hence the hen had wedged herself 
into the picture of bucolic progress, 
and men began to help their frauen 
build special houses in which to keep 
the cacklers, whereas the windy limb 
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or an empty barrel was good enough 
before. 


URTHERMORE, agricultural ex- 

periment stations quit expending 
all efforts on quadrupeds of quality and 
began to think in terms of avian ad- 
vancement. They split up into divers 
departments about this time also, and 
finally they found somebody on the 
staff willing to take care of the chick- 
ens and be called a poultry professor. 
For a few introductory years the poul- 
try professors had to associate with 
sewing circles and ladies’ aid societies 
in order to prove that there was profit 
in the egg as well as in the golden 
fleece and the succulent sirloin. They 
found the going pretty slow at times, 
even with the better halves of the 
families rooting for them. Their hard- 
est job was to keep women from cod- 
dling pop-eyed peepers with the rick- 
ets and using Father’s moustache cup 
for a water fountain. 

Probably the first outstanding cli- 
max of this pioneer professorship was 
in getting the menfolks to clean and 
fumigate the chicken coops. Without 
fear of contradiction I declare that 
the gradual eradication of Dermanyssus 
gallinae and Lipeurus variabilis may be 
traced to the determined drive of 
womenfolks and the obedience of their 
men. Sanitation goes forward apace if 
the ladies have a cash balance sheet to 
prove that cleanliness is even more 
than holiness. And as environment 
means as much in any scheme of life 
as ancestry, we can trace the rise of 
successful poultry culture to the same 
feminine touch that has done so much 
for kitchens and homes. 

Culling stands next in importance, 
no doubt. Here, too, the trace of 
feminine stamina is found. Feathered 
flocks have been culled more closely 
than bovines, and maybe it’s because 
the women are more willing to face 
the facts and swat the “boarders.” 
Mark well, the menfolks raising poul- 
try have been strong enough for an- 
cestry and lineage when once con- 


BETTER Crops WITH PLANT Foop 


verted, but it’s the women who haye 
proved that environment decides the 
result. 

So poultry culture has arrived at a 
complex popular dominance period. It 
has attracted the best efforts of the 
scientist and the student on the one 
hand, and invited the attention of the 
racketeer and the roost robber on the 
other. In between these opposing 
forces stands the expectant farmer, 
hoping that what has already happened 
to the poor old cow is not going to 
sidetrack the hen. 


HE farmer is often puzzled to 

know whether the most harm 
comes from. his poultry-booming 
friends or his chicken-swiping enemies. 
The answer lies within his own bal- 
anced control. Let him watch out and 
base his actions so as to avoid pitfalls 
that have tripped up many a livestock 
career. 

Men have worshipped the golden 
calf and paraded the pedigree paper in 
their excess of zeal for purebred live- 
stock. Poultry keepers may have gone 
to certain extremes, but they have 
never sat down to eat a banquet with 
a live rooster at their sides. Many a 
dazzling Belshazzar’s feast in our 
bovine bailiwick has been honored by 
the presence of some great bull of 
Bashan or a cud-chewing female of 
the species—accompanied by a con- 
venient waiter armed with a scoop 
shovel. 

Besides, the cattle associations have 
learned that herd tests and herd per- 
formance pay better than individual 
and exceptional records, and the swine 
boys are scaling up points now in 
terms of pork per sow rather than 
somebody’s opinion at a show. Poul- 
try have advanced to a point where 
they take rank with livestock, and it 
is up to their sponsors to shy away 
from the extremes into which quad- 
rupeds have been led by promoters. 

Hatcherymen are crowding the 
livestock breeders out of the advertis- 
ing columns. Country feed stores and 
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cream shipping stations are turning 
jnto mammoth incubator warehouses. 
The spring air is full of fluff and down 
in every village. Brood coops and 
hoppers outsell stanchions. Rival 
commercial salesmen scratch for the 
feed trade and mash their competitors. 
The fox and the rooster, the squab and 
the skunk are unusual co-workers in 
this age of fur and feathers. The 
Missus who urged her unwilling spouse 
to buy a sitting of standard-bred eggs 
in 1916 has a hard time keeping him 
from plunging wholesale into the shell 
game. Verily, the stone that was re- 
jected by the builders has become the 
cornerstone of the temple. Just look 
who laid it! 


S we are aware, the periodic urge 
from the factory towns to the 
countryside has set in once more; and 
the hopes of many a back-to-the-lander 
are pinned on the poultry game. It is 
easy to see why they pick on poultry 
every time for their ventures and vis- 


ions. Poultry are small in size, sup- 
posed to be small in feed capacity, de- 
velop quickly in $$$ signs, and require 
no silos, leading staffs, or consignment 
sales. Conveniently inclined real es- 
tate boosters tickle the imagination of 
the disgruntled civics, and the incuba- 
tors get red hot with a rushing trade. 
All the schemers in the territory are 
laying for the prospects, even though 
the hens won’t. 

Our advice to all such is to do their 
poultry gambling at a holiday keno 
raffle. It is more sociable and far 
safer. 

In this hints toward the making of 
a “perfect poultryman,” an old-time 
writer says some unique things. He 
thinks that the perfect poultry raiser 
should combine the stubbornness of 
the bachelor, the fussiness of the 
maiden lady, the gentleness of the 
mother, and the common sense of the 
essay writer. 

He desires that the prospect should 
study chemistry, biology, physics, 
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principles of breeding, factors.in feed- 
ing and nutrition, as well as a course 
in mechanics. If that writer were 
alive today he might well add a sys- 
tem of instruction in chain store ad- 
vertising methods, veterinary medicine, 
and a course in life insurance selling. 
I am rather sorry that the advice of 
our old New England mentor did not 
take root in his day and age. The 
surplus might not bother us so much 
if it had. 


There’s one more item about poultry 
culture that seems pleasing to me in 
theory. The fellow possessed of plenty 
of grit and courage and a sandy farm 
has a better chance than the man on 
the low and fertile black bottoms. 
This kind of evens things up a little in 
the old agricultural world. Light, 
shifting sand farms have been the 
prison of so many hopes and the bar to 
so much achievement that it really 
helps a heap to know that the factors 
of good drainage and warmth on those 
types of soil supply a good foundation 
for poultry profits. And the folks on 
those lands will know enough to re- 
gard the location of the plant as one 
thing and the upbuilding of the adja- 
cent crop acres as another. Here’s to 
milk-fed fowls on sand-bed farms! 


S I wind up the story it appears 

that no mention has been made of 
commission firms, cooperative market- 
ing, or the return of the turkey from 
oblivion and black leg. But some- 
thing must be saved for another . 
chapter. 

Neither have I any preference nor 
prejudice for the various breeds with 
which to entertain or embitter you. 
But my youngest daughter has. She 
thinks that some conjurer in genetics 
should invent a chicken with more 
than two drum sticks and one wish- 
bone. 


Tombstones are cold and cheerless. 
Yet they always have a good word for 
everyone under them. 








THIS WASN’T BRIDGE 


“Deacon White,” asked Parson 
Jackson softly, “will you lead us in 
prayer?” There was no answer. 

“Deacon White,” (this time a little 
louder), “will you lead?” 

Still no response. Evidently the 
deacon was slumbering. Parson Jack- 
son made a third appeal and raised his 
voice to a high pitch that succeeded 
in rousing the drowsy man. “Deacon 
White, will you lead?” 

The deacon in bewilderment rubbed 
his heavy eyes and announced: “Lead 
yourself—I just dealt.” 


A woman went into a chemist’s shop 
and said: “Have you any Life Buoy?” 
The assistant, a young American, re- 
plied: “Set the pace, lady.” 
—Tit-Bits (London). 


A university student received a 
question during an examination that 
he did not know how to answer. He 
wrote the question on his paper and 
gave this reply: 

“God knows; 
Christmas.” 

The day after New Year’s he re- 
ceived back his paper, with this nota- 
tion: 

“God gets a hundred; you get zero. 
Happy New Year.” 


I don’t. Merry 


ONE THING SURE 


“I’m afraid you can’t waltz very 
well, Ed?” 

“No darling, but I surely can inter- 
mission.” 


THE FIVE AGES OF MAN 


“Daddy, I know how to do every- 
thing,” said the little boy of five. 

“What I don’t know isn’t worth 
knowing,” said the young man of 
twenty. 

“Well, anyway, I do know my own 
trade from A to Z,” said the man of 
thirty-five. 

“There are very few matters, I am 
sorry to say, that I am really quite sure 
about,” said the man of fifty. 

“T have learned a bit, but not much, 
since I was born; but knowledge is so 
vast that one cannot become wise in a 
short lifetime,” said the man of sixty- 


five. —Courier. 


“Could you tell me, plizz, Mister, 
where is the rest room?” 
“Escalator, Madam.” 
“Esk you later? I gotta go now!” 
—Fusion Facts. 


“When did the robbery occur?” the 
cross-examining lawyer asked the wit- 
ness. 

“T think—” he began. 

“We don’t care what you think; we 
want to know what you know,” re- 
marked the lawyer. 

“Well, I may as well get off the 
stand, then,” said the witness. “I can’t 
talk without thinking. I’m no law- 
yer.”—F yr-Fyter News. 


IMPOSSIBLE 


Teacher (to boy who is misbehay- 
ing): “James, sit down in front.” 

James: “I can’t. I’m not made that 
way.” 









NEARLY 


Half a Billion Dollars 


(including renewals) 


Have Been Loaned by 
The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


SINCE 1923 TO 
85 Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing Associations 
with a membership of more than 1,250,000 individuals 


(THESE loans have been made upon ware- 
house receipts covering the following 
commodities to enable co-operatives to 
carry out their orderly marketing 
programs: 

Wheat, barley, rye, flax, cotton, tobacco, 
wool, rice, broomcorn, red top and alfalfa 
seeds, evaported milk, beans, cheese, olives 
and olive oil, canned and dried fruits, cold 
pack fruits, canned vegetables, hay, pea- 
nuts and other nuts, and honey. 


The interest rate on these loans has aver- 
aged approximately 5%. 

In addition these banks have discounted 
agricultural paper (farmers’ notes) for 
agricultural credit corporations, for banks 
—pboth state and national— for livestock 
loan companies and other financial institu- 
tionsamountingto more than$400,000,000 
including renewals. The Intermediate 
Credit Banks do not make loans directly 
to individuals. 





The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


located at 
Springfield, Mass. New Orleans, La. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Columbia, S. C. St. Paul, Minn. Berkeley, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, Wash. 


500,000 Farmers 


Have Borrowed from the 12 Mutual 
Federal Land Banks a Billion and a Half 
Dollars at an average interest rate of 


5.4% 


HIS $1,500,000,000 in long-term loans secured by first mortgages on their farms 

provided much needed capital during a period when funds were scarce and the 

average farm income low, All but a small percentage of these farmers have met 
their obligations. The 12 Banks have total capital, legal and other reserves and un- 
divided profits aggregating more than $84,000,000. Their total assets exceed $1,300,- 
000,000. The net carrying value of the real estate, sheriffs’ certificates and similar items 
owned by the 12 banks on November 30, 1929, 
was only 1.1% of their assets. 
The services of the 12 Banks and the National 
Farm Loan Associations through which the loans 
are made have been of inestimable benefit and 
they will increase in the future. 


The 12 Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. New Orleans, La. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Columbia, S. C. St. Paul, Minn. Berkeley, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, Wash. 
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So ante crate ria pe ETN CST ET SS AO BITES PVT ES ESTE AT RITE 


The A-B-C’s of Potash 


UCK CROPS, 
on the average, remove 
from the soil more potash 
than both nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid com- 
bined. The average truck 
crop needs at least 100 


pounds of K.O per acre. 
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